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{Mean elevation, 30 
Objtrvations on the weather in Auguft 
1790. 

HE weather, during this month, 

i was in zeneral very warm, To- 
wars the end, it became more pleafant 
—cfpecially in the mornings and even- 
ings ; though,in the progtefs of the day, 
the heat was often fo contiderable, as 
to caufe a great difference between the 
firit and fecond observations, viz, before 

















Barometer. Thermom. Anemo- 
Phofphoric meter. 
9 Englith foot Farenheit Prevailing Weather. 
Sintt lata gs |Dis wind, 
1 | 29 11 14] 30 416571774 NE overcatt, 
2130 1 6/30 2s 8] 64 8] 78 8 NE.E overcaft, 
3 | 30 8 | 30 78 3 | 68 NE.E overcaft, fmall rain, 
4] 30 4} 30 657179 2 E.SW overcatt, fair, 
5 | 3° 29 11 8] 72 5 | 56 SW overcaft, fair, 
6]/29 11 10} 29 11 3 25199 5 SW fair, very warm, o- 
71309 1 4]30 3 3472 81 SW fmall ram, [vercatt. 
#3130 1 8] 30 1 3] 69 81 5 W.E fimall rain, 
91/279 11 13} 29 tr 1 | 68 747 E.S rain, thunder, 
10,29 1012} 25 11 4171 44 84 4 Ww overcaft, pleaiant, 
11/30 1 7430 © §172 5} 849 NE.E overcatt, {mail rain, 
12139 2 2]30 2 73.2184 9 SW.S overcatt, cloudy, 
13] 30 2 4/130 41217471791 6 SW fair, and very warm, 
14] 3° 1 34 30 6]75 5492 7 SW.W fair, 
15 | 30 29 11 1g] 97 gt 6 W.SW faar,over. thun. rain, 
16] 29 11 14,29 11 2175 94 89 4 W.SW overc. thunder, rain, 
17 | 79 1 3129 10 2172 5499 § W.SW fair, cloudy, thund. 
13] 29 8 10] 29 7 14] 73 6 | 86 W.SW fair, final rain, 
19 | 29 11 1 | 30 416571725 NW.N overcaft, cool, 
2ol30 2 2}30 2 8]61 214759 N.NE fair, 
a:130 3 30 2 12 | 63 759 E.SE overcalt, 
22130 2 tlio 1 141646) 747 NE.E overcatt, 
231/39 8 7430 1 59 7 E.NE fair, 
24] 30 2}29 11 5] 58 5] 792 W.SW fair, 
2 2911 t]2q9 9 91657477 SW overc. fair, {mall rain 
261279 g9 11} 29 10 5] 68 81 5 | SW.WNW | fair, 
27 | 30 29 8 13) 65 7] 837 NE.W everc. thunder, rain 
23; 29 19 5,29 t1 5] 69 8 | 82 6 Ww overcait, fair, 
29 | 3° 29 11 12 | 63 8371 Ww fair, thunder, cloudy 
301 29 11 4] 30 9172 5172 5 NE fair, overcaft, 
gr] 32 2 to} 30 2 12] 63 5177 E fair, overcalt. 
Barometer. Thermometer. Wind. 
. Jie great. elevat. 30 3 | 14th greatett dec. heat 927 SW and 
3 rth leait elevat. 29 71741 241 leaft deg. heat 53 ¢ NE 
# \ Variation, 7 2] Variation, 34 2 fair. 
x 6 | Temperature, 75 2 


fun rif’, and at three o’clok, P. M. The 
motions of the barometer were regular 
and gradual ; fudden rifings and fall- 
ing were not objerved. 

On the night of the 8th, the weather, 
after a warm day, became fuddenly 
cool, Two changes rather more fud len, 
had been befove obferved here in this 
month, The fame diteafes fucceeded 
this alteration, as followed a fimilar one 
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the roth of Auguft 1780. On that day, 
dr. Ruth obferves, “© the air became 
fuddenly very cool, Many hundred 
people in the city complained next day 
of different degrees of indifpofition, from 
a fenfe of laffitude, to the tever of the 
remitting type*.”” On the morning of 
the 17th of the fame month latt year, 
the thermometer, which the preceding 
night had ftood at ninety-two, fell 
to feventy- four: and the numerous fub- 
fequent cafes of bilious, remitting, and 
intermitiing fevers ave pertectly recol- 
le&ted. faét is alforemembered of the 
eflicacy of blifters in ttopping the violent 
vomiting, with whica they commenced 
their attack, and which was oliten fo 
great us to prevent any efforts being 
made tor the removal of the difeafe. 
In one cale, in particular, out of a num- 
ber of others, the life of the patient was 
in all probability preierved by their 
timely application. A fttrong hearty 
man was on the 20th of Auguft {eized 
with a chill,accompanied with naufea and 
vomiting 5 which increafed by his tak- 
ing an emetic ; for after it had operated 
very violently on him, his ftomach was 
in {fo irritable and weak a fiate, that nei- 
ther nourishment nor medicines would 
ftay on it for feveral days atter—but 
were immediately vomited up. Fixed 
air, difengaged trom falt of tartar, and 
boluies of the latter, given in an effer- 
veicing flate, afforded only a temporary 
relicf ; the iniufion of columbo root and 
other powerful anti-emetics, were alio of 
jittle ule. In this dilemma, a par of 
blifiers were applied to the infide of the 
thighs—and with the moft fignal ad- 
vantage; for by the patiert’s own ac- 
count, he no fooner felt the pain arifing 
from their beginning to draw, than the 
vomiting ftopped—his fickneis at fto- 
anach left hin —his fever, which trom 
its firftactack,had ‘carecly ever remitted, 
now difappeared; and by the exhibition 
of bark and nourioing diet, he in a 
fhort time recovered his former good 
fiate of health. 

In the beginning of the preient month, 
few acute dileales prevailed, except dy- 
Ju- 
}y, and continued to attack occafion- 
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fenteries, which began to appear i 
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grefs was fuddenly ftopped, and they 
were fucceeded by intermitting and 
remitting fevers, which coniunued untul 
the end of the month. The dy:cnteries, 
however, were very flight, aud readily 
yielded to the common mode of treat- 
ment, of gentle laxatives in the firft 
ftage of the complaint—and, after the 
bowels were well cleanied, anodynes to 
eafe vioient pain, and to procure reft. 
They, however, were never given uaul 
aiter the operation of the pu:gatives, 
when they were very ulciui; an, with 
hight and nowifhing diet, feidom tailed 
ot compieting the cure. 
—2 2] — 


A charader. 


S in the face, io in the charaéter, 
there are certain prominent tea. 


tures, which give a tone to tne whole. 
Thus, how often do we obierve the 
agreeable in a countenance, where, to ex- 
amine each feature minutely, no beauty 
can be difcerned ! With characters it 1s 
the fame. Aijthough renowned fur tome 
one virtue, yet trom the compounded 
whole, retults fometimes the armiabice 
alas! oftentimes the malignant. Muit I 
fay, the latter is applicab ¢ to Severa ? 
Although nature has not denied her 
mental charms, {till thofe amiabie vir- 
tues, which charaéterife her fex, Severa 
knows not. That deicacy (0 piesting— 
that fentibilicy which afiimuiates you to 
angels, has never warmed her foul to 
fympathy. No: at the fight o forrow 
fhe imiics, and exults in the wound her 
malice gives. Governed by envy, the 
fickens at the recital of merit. Adctua- 
ted by fordid tclt—whe.ever her venom 
touches, ail virtuous fame mult die.— 
Gratitude (nature! why fo unkind ?) 
graucude is a ttrangcr to 
who, thac has 


ey breait! foi 
gratitude, could rend the 
heart, that fe:sved, chevifhed, loved her ? 
who that has gratutude, could conlgn 
to forrow, her, who with vpn arms re- 
ceived Severa to her bofom, and with 
the tcar of gladnefs hailed her, triend ? 
But | forbear. Severa aitend. Hear the 
cries of injured innocence. All fhe im- 
ploves, all the atks, is fiicnce. Hark! I 
hear her voice, ** hold that hand,”’ fhe 
cries, ** now railed to ciuth,; oh fheathe 
the dagger—my wousds already bleed.” 
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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelphia, September, 1790. 
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Barometer. Thermom. Anemo- 
Phofphoric meter. 
English foot. Farenheit. Prevailing Weather. 
lingrgs|nah Ds | D+, wind, 
30 2 7] 30 « 5 | $3 5] 75 9 S.SE.SW overcalt, 
29 11 6/129 10 6479 24 83 7 SW overc. finall rain th. 
30 21 30 14] 96 9] 77 7 NW fair, 
30 1 14! 30 2} 59 Bo 4 NW .SW fair, 
29 10 6] 29 10 60 11781 w far, ying clouds, 
29 10 7129 10 312 61 2} 702 W fair, overc. imali ra. 
39 bas] 30 2 § | 54 5] 72 5 N.NW.E fair, overcait, 
39 3 30 3 59 747 W.SW fair, 
30 3 30 352 | 64 8] ga 5 NW.SE fair, overcatt, 
39 3 = §430 32 65 7183 7 SW foggy, tar, warm, 
30 243430 2 7172 § | 88 2 SW.E fair, very tultry, 
39 4 34139 4 4; 72 5476 5 E fome rain, overc. 
39 4 g/]30 312/195 74747 E overcatt, 
3° «25 29 11 12 68 8o 1} SW.WSW | overc. thund. rain, 
30 6430 4) 21754 WNW “overcatt, 
39 £13430 2 14] 5% 24 70 2 NW overcalt, fair, 
39 3 044 30 2 13447 74 70 2 NW fair, 
30 2 14] 30 2 3134 5° 747 N. fair, 
30 4 30 341214 59 72 5 N.NE overcaft, fair, 
30 231/130 3 5+ Si 71 4 N.NE fair, overcatlt, 
30 1 61] 30 10 } 62 4174 7] E.NE.SW fair, 
29 11 13 | 29 10 2 | 93 Ro + SW tai, ra. inthe night 
30 7130 « 51597] 691 NW fair, 
39 313} 30 3ny +5 5S] 68 NW.SW cool and fair, 
70 64 39 3g | 47 ZTE 709 SW fan, 
39 3 9130 2 sr 4 59 77 S.SW.S overcalt, tozgy,rain 
39 © 14) 30 rr | 68 69 S torgy, rainy, 
29 11 14130 1 g | 1 2168 g N rainy, overcaft, 
390 2131730 2 45457 +] 63 5 NE.E overcaft, 
29 10 S§f29 tr 4g] 61 9] 68 NE.W rainy, cloudy, 
Barometer. | Thermometer, | 
13th great, clevat. 30 4 g] sithgreatdeg. heat, 88 2 | SW & 
sthiealt elevat. 29 10 24ih leat deg. heat 45 5 NW 
Variation, 6 9] Variation, 147 fair, & 
Niean elevat. os 3: Pemperature, 67 § Ov . 
Objervations on the weather and difeajes changes in the temperature of the an 
JOY September, 1790. from cold to heat, whi s h 
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e them, but had this fummer leit 
bem of, were obliged to put them on 
vain: and feveral from a negle& of 

caution received great injury. 

The ufual difeate of the feafon, the 
bil ous remitting fever attacked perfons 
frequently in the courfe of this month : 
cool weather that prevailed, or ra- 
ther that alternated with the warm, 
made itappear with inflammatory fymp- 
toms. It uiuslly commenced with a 
head-ach, and chillnefs, fucceded by a 
naufea, vomiting, and a {mart fever. In 
fome an affeSiion of the liver accom- 
panied it ; and afew were alfo affected 
with violent pleuritic ftitches : this cir- 
cumftance, theugh not a general conco- 
mitant of the difeafe in this country, 
vet is extrernely frequent in warmer 
climates, where the complaint is much 
more dangerous than with us. Biceding 
has been almoft univerfally dire€&ted, as 
the firfl flep in the cure, and efpecially 
icy the removal of the topical affection. 
Avtbority however would have had lit- 
tle weight in the preient cafe ; us thefe 
aff-Gions very commonly difappear in 
atew days, of their own accord; the 
prefence of other fymptoms, however, 
which denoted a general inflan.matory 
itate of the fyftem, made it abiciately 
neceflary to iniiitute the operation ; and 
se} cated experience has fully convine- 
ed us of the utility of it. Many, who 
had the difeafe but flighdly, recover- 
ed without it: others, whom tiaidity 
prevented from being bled, hada very 
flow convaleicence, and in one cafe death 
was in all probability tl econlequence of 
its omiffion. Gentle purges of Glauber’s 
or Rochelle falts, were found neceflary 
inteftinral canal of the im- 
and 


io clear the 
menie quantities of bile, fecreted ; 
in fome cafes, where a violent naufea, 
and inclination to vomit, indicated the 
preence of that fluid in the ftom ch, 
an emetic was of greatfervice. The fe- 
ver commonly continued for the two 
fir { days with very little remiffion: 
whire however it continued much lon- 
ger, votwithftanding the attempts made 


ful a pair ot blitters appied 


to fubdue it 3 
wrilts, feldoim failed of procuring 


aremiftion, and eiten perfect intermaf- 
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fion; when the bark bcing given, the 
progrefs of the difeafe was ioon Ropped, 
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A letter from Monimia to her friend. 


* [ SO you, the companion of my ear- 

lielt youth—to you, who fhared 
my tranfient forrows at that period, and 
of whofe griets I partook in turn—this 
letter is addveffed. I purpofe giving you 
an account of my fufferings, from the 
year 1775, to aloft the preien: day. I 
mean to difplay (I hope not prefump- 
tuoufly) the difpenfations of providence ; 
to exhort you (if admonition be want- 
ing’) trom the paths of pride, which lead 
us oiten into a wildernefs of woe; to 
conwuct you to the level road of hu- 
mility, where only we can travel with 
contentment and ffety ; and in thort, 
by exhibiting my calamities, to render 
you content with that condition of life, 
in which heaven has placed you. You 
well semember, that my parents, al- 
though not in affluent circomftances, 
educ ied me with a degree of indul- 
gence, by no means fuitable to my hum- 
ble expectations. The petulence of my 
infancy was increafed by their miftak- 
en fondnefs. Whatever I coveted thro’ 
childith foliy, I obtained from parental 
weaknefs. he glittering bawble, for 
which I wept, was never denied me, 
My little heart even then re‘oiced in all 
the goudyfrippery of drefs. Th: 
of vanity were fuffered to {pring up in 
my boljom. Js it therefore to be won- 
dered at, that they fhould produce a fu- 
perabundant harveft ? 


feeds 


I perfeétiy remember, that, when a 
refpectable clergyman, and his equally 
retpeClable wife, ventured, on a certain 
occafion, to remonttrate with my pa- 
rents, on their exceffive indulgence to 
me—iny father anfwered them with a 
degree of coolneis, bordering on con- 
tempt—that he was in decent circum- 
{tances ; that, as he had but one chiid, 
and no profpeét of another, he ought to 
be allowed, uncenfured and unquettion- 
ed, to indulge her in all innocent amute- 
ments ; and that, fince he never meddled 
with other people’s concerns, he hoped, he 
fhould not be molefted with unfolicited 
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advice in future. This retort produced 
the detired effe&t. The clergyman and 
his lady vilited us nomore. ‘The event 
was extremely agreeable to me. The 
clergyman, I thought, hada moft for- 
bidding countenance ; and I conceived 
his wite to pofiefs an auftere and rigid 
temper. 

After this rebuff, which was foon 
fpread abroad by the fervants, what de- 
cent neighbour could be expeéted even 
to hint to my parents the impropriety 
of their conduét ? One circumitance, I 
confefs, gave me fome chagrin, which 
however wore off in afew days. As I 
fat in a window, amufing myfelf with 
my doll, I overheard a young lady, 
about a year older than myfelf, thus 
{peak to her younger fifter, ** upon my 
word, Saily, if you do not behave bet- 
ter, and pay more attention to your 
book, and your needle, you will be as 
great a tool and romp, as milfs Moni- 
mia.”’ I had heretofore been fomewhat 
offended at the advice of the clergyman 
and his helpmate; but, with bluthes I 
ewn, that | now felt a degree of ani- 
mofity, bordering ona {piritof revenge. 
My tace and bofom glowed with all the 
redneis of rage; and at times I was 
ready to fwoon, till nature relieved me 
by a plentiful fhower of tears. 

Convinced, that I now fupplied the 
village with a iub-e& of conver{ation, I 
feciuded myfelftrom company for afew 
days; but my vivacity, or rather pert- 
nefs, returning with redoubled impetu- 
efity, | again paraded the ftreet; and, 
indulging a premature forwardne({s, 
imiled at the frowns of the grave; re- 
ceived, without a blufh, the filly com- 
pliment ot the beau ; heard, with com. 
plicency, the proteitations of the rake, 
who iwore, I was as handfome as an 
angel; and finding no check at home, 
ditdained all admonitions from abroad. 

At length the time arrived, when I 
eught to have felt the hand, and ac- 
knowledged the healing power of adver- 
fity. My father failed in his bufinefs. 
Poffefled of an afpring mind, his {pi- 
rit could not brook misfortune. in thort 
he fell fick ; and after a few days, paid 
the jalt tribute to nature. My mother 


did not long furvive the ftroke. Oh! 
my honoured parents ! my heart bleeds, 
at the recolleétion of your fufferines. 
Yet had you prudently managed your 
little property, you might {till have 
cheered the heart of your daughter, 
You ftill might afford her an aivlusa 
froin the trowns ot the world, and the 
woes of poverty, aggravated by the re- 
membrance of better days. 

The executors of my father’s will 
colieied from the wreck of his proper 
ty, about a hundred pounds, which, with 
my clothes and fome winkets, contti- 
tuted all my fortune. Ihe greater part 
of the money they put out at intereit for 
my ufe. A maiden aunt advanced in 
years, who lived in the back country, 
hearing of my embarraffed fituation, 
gave me a kind invitation to her houte. 
Thither I repaired; -my heart aking 
with diftrefs, but my vanity not yet 
fufficiently mortified. 

With her Tremained about two years ; 
during the former of which, my tup- 
poled accomplifhments, together with 
the {plendor of my drefs, procured me 
fome refpect from her daughters, and 
confiderable admuration from the neigh- 
bouring farmers, and their families. 
But in the courfe oft the Jatter year, I 
found this re{peét and admiration to ‘ub- 
fide by degrees tll they altogether vanish - 
ed. I now was {neered at with {corn,imor- 
tihed by reproach, and isiuited without 


the moit diftant profpect of redrets or re- 
lief. 

At length the hour of my deliverance 
trom this fcene arrived. But, good hea- 
ven ! what a deliverance! The Indians 
made an irruption into that part of the 
country ; murdered the old and infirm, 
and carried the young and active into 
captivity. 

What woes did I now experience! 
The thrieks of feveral of my acquain- 
tance,,on whom thefe favages clutted 
their thirft of revenge, Ttll ring in my 
ears. My heart ftill thrinks, and my 
blood ftill freezes, at the recollection of 
their fufferings. 

I was conligned to the care of a 
fquaw, who adopted me as her daugh- 
ter, du this utuation, 1 was compell- 
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ed to undergo fuch drudgery, as I 
icarcely before could have conceived, a 
woman could endure. I laboured in 
the fields with the Indian women, who, 
during the hunting parties of the men, 
or their military operations, cultivate 
the fields, and colleét the harveft. Now 
indeed the meafure of my woes was 
complete. I was accufed of idlene(s, 
becaufe weak in body; and reproached 
with pride, becaufe delicate in mind. 
But my mother, fo called, proteéted 
me trom aétual outrage. 

At length, with feveral other whites, 
I was delivered from the mott cruel 
bondage, by the condu& and intrepidi- 
ty of a gallant commander, by whofe 
bounty I was enabled to reach Philadel- 
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phia, where, in the houfe and under the 
humane prote&tion of the mot amiable 
of her fex, I earn my bread, with de- 
cent cheerfulnefs, and Jook back with, 
I truft, becoming ferenity on the toilies 
of my childhood, and on the fufferings 
of my youth. 

Let this letter, my friend, which you 
may read to your acquaintance, teach 
them and you, abhorrence of pride, and 
ar. attachment to prudence; and thew 
them, that thofe, who indulge in haugh- 
tinefs at one period, may be compelled 
to ftoop to fervijity at another, 

I am, with all regard, 
Your very affectionate, 


MONIMIA 


—_s2e— 
Exports from Philadelphia to foreign ports in Europe, 1769. 


HEAT, buthels 
Indian corn, bufhels, 

Flour, barrels, 

Bread, barrels, 

Pork, barrels, 

Staves, 

Haims, barrels, 

Bees wax, ibs. 


$8 


5» 


1593093 


140048 
15950 


558, 


£ 
34470 
8824 
224,076 
25437 
483 
1,674 
172 
252 


s 
3 
2 
16 
1° 
15 
10 
10 
1° 


at 4/4 
at of 
at 32/ 
at 25/ 
at 75/ 
at 60f 
at 75f 
at yf 


241 


129 
500 

46 
159 





272,391 16 


—_ese2se=— 
Exports from Philadelphia to foreign ports in Europe, 1773. 


122 


HEAT, bufhels 
W Indian corn, bufhels, 
Flour, barrels, 

Bread, barrels, 
Pork, barrels, 

Staves, 

Hams, barrels, 
Bees wax, lbs. 
Fith, quintals, 


27 


829 
79427 
108, 
253306 


1,106,509 
103 


£ 
21,612 
7042 
173,796 
2,920 
1,162 
3319 
386 
1355 
495 


5 
19 
14 
16 


at 4/4 
at 2/ 

at 32/ 
at 25/ 
at 75/ 
at 60/° 
at 75 


at if 
at of. 


623 
310 1° 
10 
5 
113 13 
$1 


£212,855 7 


—-2]2Seaea— 
Imports into Philadelphia, from foreign ports in Europe, 1773. 


ADEIRA wine, tons, 
Salt, buthels, 


N 


154232 


at £ 60 
at 4s. 


£21,315 © 
7,711 12 


355 


29,026 12 


JOHN PATTERSON, D. Colleéter. 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
Remarks on capital punifhbments. 
MESS. EDITORS, 
6 N oration, on the unlawfulnefe 

A and impolicy of cap:tal pu- 
nifhmen:s,"’ has been ufhered into the 
worl i through the channei of your Mu- 
feum*. As the principles, which it in- 
culcates, are fraught with mifchief to 
the peace, order, and happineis of foci- 
ety, they are a proper fubject of public 
animadverfion. 

In the following remarks, I will 
ftate, as briefly as poffible, the divine 
warrant for the execution of murderers, 
and wili examine the arguments, with 
which the  ciuzen of Maryland” 
fupports the contrary doétrine, 

It isa well founded maxim, that 
rules for action, prefcribed in the three 
great periods of the church, viz. before, 
under, and after, the law of Mofes, 
under the gofpel, are of general and in- 
variable obligation, To this clals be- 
longs the punifhment of murder with 
death, as we fhall prefently fee. 

1. Before the law, God plainly re- 
vealed his will to Noah and his fons, 
on that important point: ‘ Whofo 
fheddeth man’s blood, by man fhall his 
blood be thed ; for im the image of God 
made be man.” Gen. ix. 6. This po- 
fitive precept demolithes, at a blow, the 
fanciful hypothefis, with which the 
orator of Maryland is fo highly pleafed. 
He is candid enough to flip over a paf- 
fage fo unfavourable to his opinion, and 
fuppofes, if he can fuppole it, that the 
force of every argument drawn from di- 
vine inftitution, and urged to prove the 
juitice of capital punifhments, refts on 
the Jewith laws only. 

Some have attempted to fet afide the 
precept juft quoted, by transforming it 
into a fimple predigtion. This won- 
derful criticifm, extended a little fur- 
ther, would annthilate the obligation of 
the whole moral law. Our thrifty ca- 
fuilts might probably find exercife for 
their invention, if they would endea- 
your to give us a tolerable reafon for 
the addition and connexion of thefe 
words, ‘ for in the image of God made 
he man.’ What is the meaning of the 
Vout. VIII. No. IV, 
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verfe immediately preceding? ** And 
furely your blood of your lives will E 
require—at the hand of every man, &c. 
wii I require the life of man.” To 
require blood at one’s nand, ts a come 
mon fcripture phrafe, tignifywg to pu- 
nith the crime of unjuftiy theiding it, 
and that, with the lofs ot the offender's 
life : fee Ezekicl xxxiii. 6, 8, 9. 

But whether by prediction, or by 
precep*, ail, at feems, agree, that mur- 
der is to be expiated with death. If the 
text be 2 prophecy only, then muft the 
murderer iuffer, ether by God's imme- 
diate hand, or by his minifter, the civil 
magiftrate. The former, it is evident, 
feldom happens; the laiter therefore 
follows of courfe, tt will be of no avail 
to fay, that, though the event be fore- 
told, man has a guilty agency in its ac- 
complithment. The moft eagle-eyed 
commentator will hardly fee, in the 
expreffion ‘* for in the image of 
God made he man,” human guilt as 
the direét caufe of a murderer's execu- 
tion. God declares it fhall be his own 
work : “ I willrequire, &c.” but he 
cannot be the author of fin. 

II. Under the law, the inftitutions, 
which God gave to the Ifraelites, were 
of two forts—fuch as were typical and 
temporary, and fuch as are ef general 
morality and unceating obligation. To 
the former clafs belonged the Jewifh 
peculiarities of every kind. Ot thefe 
the ufe and intention are completely 
fulfilled in the perfon and offices of 
Chrift, and the new teftament church. 
Thefe, therefore, and only thefe, were 
to be abolithed. Now the punithment of 
murder with death, can, by no criticifm 
or coniiruétion, be ranked among the 
figures cr peculiarities of the Judaic 
economy : itis therefore the temporal 
fanétion of a branch of the moral law. 
This branch is the fixth com-~ 
mandment. Our adverfaries acknow- 
ledge—they dare not deny—that the 
penalty, which, in the Jewith ftate, 
formed its fanétion, was the death 
of a murderer, So fpeaks the 
Governor of the univerfe: ‘* Ye fhall 

NOTE. 

* Vol. VII. No. 1, 2) 3, 4 
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take no fatisfa&tion for the life of a mur- 
derer, who is guilty of death; but he 
fhatl furely be put to death.” Numb. 
XXXV. 31. fee aifo veries 16, 17,18, 21, 
and Exod. xx. 14. 

As thete texts are the evident appli- 
cation of the {ixth commandment—and 
as that application depended on no cir- 
cumftances peculiar to the Jewith dif- 
penfation—TI conclude, that the punith- 
ment of murder with death, was not an 
inftitution purely Motaic,and, theretore, 
that it is univerfally and perpetually 
binding. 

Ii}. Under the gofpel, capital pu- 
nifhments are not only allowed, but re- 
quired. Of this pofition, the inference 
drawn in the laft paragraph, from the 
nature cof the moral law, of which 
the penalty muft exiend as far as the 
obligation, is ful proof. Our Lord alfo 
fays, (Mat. v. 17,18.) Think not 
that Iam come to deftroy the law or 
the prophets ; 1 am not come to deftroy, 
but to fulfil; tor verily I fay unto you, 
till heaven and eath pafs, one jot, or 
one tittle, fhall in no wife pafs from the 
Jaw, ull ali be tulhlied.”” Chriit came, 
we aire cllewhere told, to ¢* magnify the 
law, and make it honourabie.”” How ? 
by remitting its obligation, or annul- 
ling its penalues ¢ certaimiy not: but, 
in one reipe&i, by bringing men’s lives 
to the obedience of its precepts. 

We may now confider te reafoning 
of the citizen of Maryland, againét the 
juice of capital punthhments. A refa- 
tation of every thing he has faid, would 
lead me into a detail, too tedious to 
pieafe, and too trivvious to edity, the 
reader. I wil endeavour to prove the 
fallacy of his leaumyg principies only, 
fince deiuctions trom them, muft ne- 
ceflariiy toliow their fate. 

In attemptine io parry the 
thruft, which the (xch precept oi he 
dec alogur 
by Goud buacif, 


mortal 


Ss EX rid Boy and enlores i 


ai lace very vit us 
of his fyitemm, our -uthor ts 
perplexed. Is mn fancy, or dves the gen- 


L.Leanlyv 
tieman, to acount for the punifliment 
of murder with death among the Jews, 
really tell us, that © their governincit 
was a theocracy ? Gist their laws, whe- 
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ther we regad them ina moral, relict 
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ous, or political view, were plainly a. 
dapted, by the all-wife framer of them, 
to the fingular cafe of that people, in 
order to feparate them from the pagan 
world; to preierve among them tLe 
feeds of true religion?” &c*. 

Reader, remember, that this is the 
fame writer, who declares capital pu- 
nifhments ** to be one of the flanding 
monuments of human error, and equai- 
ly repugnant to humanity, religion, and 
good government*.’’ Humanity, reli- 
gion, and good government, are the 
fame, in every period of time ; and all 
the intittutions of God muft be, like 
himfelf, ‘* holy, juft, and good.” But 
our wifer author, notwithitanding his 
profeffions, is modeft enough to pro- 
nounce, as pofitively as implication can 
pronounce, the theocracy, or divine go- 
vernment of the Jews, a fiupid, acruel, 
a fanguinary conftitution, Advert, I 
pray you, to his confittency:: capital 
punifhments are “ repugnant to reli- 
gion «nd good government,” and yet, 
as a part of the Jewith laws, “ they 
were plainly adapted to preferve, among 
that people, the feeds of true religion, 
and to feparate them from the pagan 
world,” &c. By the way, if czpital pu- 
nifhments be fuch acrying iniquity as 


sour author pretends, and were ppoirt- 


ed to feparate the Jews from Pagans, 
the bloody dittinéiion refieéied very dit- 
tle credit on the juftice and goodneis of 
ther God. But if the gentleman will 
not acknowledge tts fentiment, he mutt 
ceriainly mean, that, in the Je vith fiate, 
capital punithments were neceflary, to 
prevent and to punihh great crimes. 
Dhereis very little ground to think that 
mankind much better now than 
and the Hebrews mult have ufed 
very magical ropes, if hanging a man 
amon: ti them, produced an effe& di- 
oppofite.to the effeét, which, if 


are 


then: 


reéiis 
we win believe our author, it muft pro- 
How tj cedily does 
error ieal her own coxsdemnation ! 


duce aimoneft us. 


Our benevolent orator ts forely gra- 
velicd by the remark, that captial pu. 
NCTES. 


* American Mmeum, Vol. VII. p. 
Go. + Idem p. 7. 
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nithments mult he confittent with juf- 
tice and moral:ty, otherwue God would 
not have enjoined them*.”” Tuan this, he 
could not have fixed ona more ftubborn 
plea, and his aniwer deciares that he 
found it of very hard digeition, Hear 
what he fays: © though the laws of 
virtue be eternal and immutable, yet 
we cannot deny, that the Almighty has 
the power of difpenfing with his own 
laws; or, to peak more propesiy, that 
he may, for wife reafons known to 
himéelf alone, require and juitity actions 
in fome of his creatures, which, in 
others, who are in different circum- 
ftances, would not only be unjuttifia- 
ble, but highly criminaif.”’ To fay, that 
a law eternal and immutable, may be 
difpenfed with, is certainly very odd lan- 
guage! Iadeed the gentlemon himfelf 
does not appear quite fati fied with it, 
and therefoie telis us, that he will {peak 
more properly. No doubt his expreffion 
greatly needs amendment ; but there is 
awide difference between God's dif- 
penfing with his law, or his requiring 
and juitifyimg, in one of his creatures, 
an action, which in another would be 
highly criminal. However, be that as 
itmay, unilefs the moral law 1s affected 
by the ditpenfation here mentioned, the 
gentleman’s argument 1s not worth a 
itraw. Indeed it is worth little more at 
any rate. The poflibility of fuch a dif- 
penfation is abfolutely denied. Will the 
gentleman fay, that God may, if he 
plerfe, ditpenie with the firft and third 
commandments, fo as to make idolatry, 
and the profanation ot his holy name, 
a matter of duty! But fuppofing the 
diipenfation, from which the orator 
feems to promife himfelf great relief, 
poffible; how the fovereignty of the 
Almighty proves the unlawtulnefs of 
capital punthmenis, is a point which 
lies not quite level to every one’s capaci- 
ty. If I can reach the force of what the 
gentleman has now advanced, it 1s, that 
be cannot tell why capital puntihments 
were requi.ed and juitified among the 
Jews, (he has loit the fagacity he hada 


NOTES. 


* Idem, p. 65. + P. 69. 70. 
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few minutes ago) though he plainly 
fees, that they could not have exited 
without a ditpenfation of the law of 
God. The orator’s dotrine is precifely 
this, that the Almighty preicribed a 
law for the moral conduct of the Jews, 
and initantiy enacted another, to fu. 
pend one of the moft material branches 
of its operation—and fos what was it 
fufpended ? Why truly, to authorize a 
practice, equally repugnant to huma- 
nity, religion, and good government,” 
and therefore repugnant to the divine 
perfeétions. If this be thocking, let 
the blame be loid where it ought—upon 
our author, But clearly to evince the 
weaknefs of his curious fiétion, I ob- 
ferve, that the fuipention of any divine 
law is an aét of divine fovereignty. 
Now the fovereignty of God cannot be 
a rule to reguiate the “actions of his 
creatures. But that murder fhould be 
punithed with death, was a rule tor ac- 
tion in the civil polity of the Jews: 
therefore fuch punifhment was not the 
effect of any fufpention, or difpentation 
of the divine law. 

The cafes, by which our author fup- 
ports his doétrine, are vileiy mitvepre- 
fented, and are nothing to the purpofe. 
1 wouid not noticethem, did they not 
manifett, that he can *¢ ttram at agnat, 
and fwallow acamel."’ We are told, 
that without (uppofing a diipenfation of 
the divine law, ** it would be dithicult 
to acoount for the plurality of wives 
among the patriarchs —Jacob’s defraud- 
ing his eléer brother, Efau—the exter- 
mination of the Amorites from the land 
of promife; and many other achieve- 
ments in facred hittory, exprefsly fanc- 
tioned by divine authority{.”’ And is 
this our author's reverence for the ma- 
jehy of heaven ? To palm upon hin 
the crimes of fintul men! To transform 
the God of purity and truth, imto the 
patron of adultery, and che prompter of 
lies! and to pretend divine authority, 
for his blafphemy! Let the reader judge 
to whom belongs the caution to ‘ be- 
ware of charging God toolifhly.”* Had 
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the gentleman thought proper to men- 
tion any * other achievements,” I fup- 
pole he would have produced “ «ivine 
authority,” for the inceft of Lot, and 
David's guiity conduct ia the affair of 
Uriah. 

In the edi& for deftroying the Canaan- 
ites, our author imagines the divine 
law was difpenied with. My bible tells 
me a very different ftory. The poffeffion 
of Canaan was denied to Abraham, 
«< becaufe the iniquity of the Amorites 
was not yet full.” (Gen. xv. 16.) His 
pofterity were commanded to extirpate 
them—why ?—‘* That they teach you 
not to do after all their abominations.” 
(Deut. xx. 18) Hence it is plain, that 
the divine law, inftead of undergoing a 
difpenfation, was rigoroufly executed. 
Nor can we aflect the contrary, without 
maintaining, that the abominations of 
the Amorites were agrecable to that law. 

After a moft pathetic apoftrophe has 
whetted the {pirit, and heated the zeal 
of our orator, he triumphantly exclaims, 
that“ noonewill pretend to adduce, from 
the new teftament, any pofitive injunc- 
tion of inflicting death for crimes.’’* 
He mutt mean, that we cannot produce 
fuch an injunction in fo many words ; 
and if this argument be good for any 
thing, it is equally conclulive againf ci- 
vil punithment in any thipe. However, 
to the New teftament be our appeal. 
The following pailage does not look 
much like a difapprobation of capital 
puniliments. * If thou do that which 
is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not 
the {word in vain: for he is the minifter 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon hun that doth evil.” (Rom. xii. 
4-) If the apoftle do not here recog- 
nize the civil magiftrate’s power to take 
away the lives of notorious criminals, 
words have no meaning. No figure is 
more common, than to defignate, by the 
{word, the authority of punifhing crimes 
with death. If, therefore, capital pu- 
nifhments be ‘ a ttanding monument of 
human error,” we muft lay the blame 
atthe door of Chrift and his apoitles, 
who led mankind into this error. Had 

NOTE, 

* Pace 70. 





Paul been under the wife and humane 
tuition of our author, he would have 
learned to exprefs himieif with more pro- 
priety than he has done ; he would have 
armed the civil magiitrate, not with a 
{word, but with chains and fwitches. 
(To be continued ) 
—“]2a—, — 

Warner Miffiin's addre/s to congrefs. 
To the delegated representatives of the 
united flates, refpeciively, 

E QUES TING your favoura- 
ble attention to, and candid con. 
fiierstion of, my religious concern, on 
account of that cruelly-oppreffed part 
ot our fellow men, the people of Afri- 
ca—feeling my miind deepiy atteéted 
with the injuries they fuffe: ; and much 
interefted in the national character of 
America, my native country, which I 
fincerely defire may, by a difinterefted 
adherence to public juftice and the com- 
mon rights of man, be dignified with 
diftinguifhed luftre, as a light to fur- 
rounding powers and empires—not con. 
tent with acknowledging, in the po np 
of verbal expreffion, that ii is ‘ nightef- 
nefs, which exaltetk a nation ;* but more 
nobly teftitying to the facred verity of 
this interefting pofition, by the real ex- 
ercife ot unfeigned public virtue. 

I truft, I am entitied to credit, from 
the candid and liberal-fpirited, when I 
fay, it was not the detire of honour or 
applaufe from men, that induced me to 
leave my home and near connexions, for 
near two months, to folicit your atten- 
tion to the violated rights of humanity 
—but a fenfe of the duty I owe not on- 
ly to this injured peopie, but alfo to my 
country and countryinen, to whofe 
fincere welfare this great caufe of com- 
mon right has an eflential relation—a 
caufe, which I firmly believe to be of 
at leaft equal importance, with any that 
has ever come under the deliberation of 
your body ; and it 1s therefore my fer- 
veut requeft, that no motives of un- 
found policy, no partial or inferior con- 
fiderations, may divert you from giving 
it that ferious and unprejudiced atten- 
tion, it rightfully claims. If we not omly 
acknowledge, but really believe the Al- 
mighty dilpoler of events to be juft and 
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equal in ail his ways, and that he affur- 
edly takes cogniydnce of human aétions, 
from him we have realon to expect that 
miea ive to be meted to us, that we mea- 
fure out to others. Let rational reflex- 
ion have tree entertamment, unobfcur- 
ed by the faicinating nm fluence of poli- 
tical fubtilues ; and iurely the fimpie 
feelings of an honeft mind will thew 
the abfurdity of national declamation, 
againft the crucities of a vindictive In- 
dian foe, in the weftern parts of this con- 
tinent, while, on the iame floor of our 
federai aflembiy, the more favage bar- 
barity, exercifed caitward, is vindicated 
with the heated zeal of felf-interefted 
partiality. Weighing things of public 
concernment in this unequal balance, 1s, 
I believe, produétive of what, abitradtly 
viewed, muft appear a ftrange incon- 
gruity—that the (ame men, when turn- 
ing their attention to the fufferings of 
their countrymen, in our cold northern 
climes, fhall find their fpirits fuicepu- 
ble of an animatieg warmth; yet on 
turning their view to the fultry regions 
of Africa, thal! Lecome as it were in- 
ftantaneoufly changed into a frozen in- 
fenfibility ; under the prevaience where- 
of, though unkind reflexions have been 
perfonally aimed at me, and ungener- 
ous afperfions thrown out againft the 
chriftian community, whereot I am a 
member, i inay, with truth and rever- 
ence, acknowledge, that I believe, it 
has been through divine favour, thar my 
mind has been preferved free from re- 
fentment againft thoie, who, tor want or 
better arguments, have manitetted fo 
much littiencis of fpirt; and I defire 
not to be fo unreatonable, as to cherfh 
any untriendiy fentations towards thole, 
who have done our rei:gious fociety fo 
much honour, as, by reviling us, to hope 
to defend the caufe of injuttice and vio- 
lence. Good will, towards them and 
all men, is the ground of our perfever- 
ance, in feeking the relief of the oppreff- 
ed, wherein it we have been ftedfaft, we 
have, we apprebend, be: u influenced by a 
religious fenfe of duty, and con{cienti- 
eully thown ail «ue reipeét to govern- 
ment, and a difintereiled concern for the 
public weal, toward which we believe it 
in the power of peaceable men, under the 
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government of the bleffed gofpel princi- 
ples, to contribute as amply and effectu- 
aliy, as any, who affect to confider us, 
and difingenucufly endeavour to repre- 
fent us, as ulelefs to civil communi y, 
becaufe of our diflent from that tath 
and confidence in the aim of fleth, 
which i$ congenial with the degenerate 
fpirit of ambition and ftrite, anu fet up 
in the world, above that true curiftion 
faith, which is evidenced by the peacea. 
ble trusts of righteouine.s, meeknels, 
brotherly kindnefs and charity—tem- 
pers truly noble and amia le, and ire- 
concileable with the vindictive fpirit of 
war, or with the fordid and dithonett 
praétice of trading in the life and liberty 
of fellow men. When a religious bo- 
dy of people are feofhngly and oppro- 
brioufly reviled, tor thew proiciled belief 
in, and adhe. ence to, shet divine chiii- 
tian principls, which both teaches snd 
enables to overcome evil wth goo.— 
does it not become the foberiy c oniner- 
ate and well-meaning, iipartially 

refle&, whether fuch {coffers 
lers do not, esther bliundiy « 


andy 
. wilt 
reproach the chriftian reson? ft 
people refigned to divine Gipoial, 
fiding in divine protection, 

fefting a confiftent care, that initrume: 
ot vivience be not found in ouy hab; 


ts 
tion, tuatattentive diligence be exercil- 
ed, to amprove the oppo: tunities alford- 
ead to promote mercy, equity, peace and 
harmony among menkind—it a patient 
purfuit of this line or duty be conh- 
ered as offeniive to thote maxims of 
political expedience, idolized by the 
wifaom of this world, [| am not afham- 
ed to acknowledge mytelf one of thot 
clas of offenders; nor think my lelf 
difvonoured by the h ughty conte mpt 
of tole, who found their boalt of ufc. 
fulnefs in the world, on their attachment 
to the exercife of arms, or what, in ther: 
creed, is ftyled military virtue. And as 
a member of that religious fociety, who, 
as a body, adhere to our chriltian {eif- 
denying teftimony aganilt war and ttrite 
(however fome individuals under our 
name may have departed from it\ 1 
think it not impertinent, on this occa- 
fon, to remark a peculiar want of can- 
dous in ous adverlatics, who, when en- 





















































deavouring to leflen us, on account of 
our attachment to the precepts and ex- 
ampie of the bleiled prince of peace, are 
{carce ever known to do us the juttice of 
acknowlcdying, that, whatever pertecu- 
tions we have fuifered for conicience 
fake, we have never been found jultly 
chargeable with engaging or bein con- 
cerned in any plots, confpiractes, or in- 
furrections, againtt any government, 
which divine providence has permitted 
to be fet over us; but have laboured, 
at leaft equally with any other body of 
people, for the fupport of civil order, 
peace, and concord; fo that, with, due 
fubiniffion, I do concetye, that (no: - 
withitanding the unreafonable ceiiures 
of defpotic tpirits, who contend for {la- 
very, and thereby evidence a contracted 
narrownefs of fentiment, refpecting e- 
qual liberty and the rights of men) we 
have never forfeited our juft citim to 
the attention of the legiflative and exe- 
cutive powers of governmert, when, in 
compliance with duty, we ave induced 
to offer or urge to their confideration, 

witenfe and religious concern, refpect- 


rofe public objeéts, winch aia 


being either of our cliriitian 


vil fociety in genera 

eAnd although it ought to be ack: ow- 
leded, your honte of reprefentatives, 
as a howe, and gencraily in your more 
private Capacity, pait a triendly and fa- 
vourable aitention to our yearly meet- 
ing’s addreis, on the African trade, 
and gave a kind reception to the com- 
mittee, who attended therewith; yet, 
in contemplation of what occurred dur- 
ing the public deliberation and debate 
on the fubject, and the ftate, in which 


the matter was lett, I have thoughi, as 


’ 


ove of that comn ittee, that uu ue ht 
conduce tothe fatisfa€tion of my own 
muid, thus to Ceminunicate to you re- 
fpeciiv ly, as individual members of the 
federal body, what has prefented itfelf 
to my view on the occahon ; beueving 
it to be clearly in the power of the le- 
gillature of the united ftstes, greatly to 
ou ttruét the purpoles of avarice, in the 
Pp ifuit of this iniquitous traffic, if not 
tu put an eifectual op thereto, without 
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infringing the conftitutional right of 
any branch of contederation; and am 
free to add, that the honour of the 
countries you reprefent, the public weal 
thereof, the pubiic voice of the people, 
and the interefting nature of the cre, 
loudly demand of you, as a duty of firtt 
confideration in fulfilling the important 
truit repofed in you, to exert vigorous 
endeavours, to the utmoft of your pow- 
er, to remove the foul guilt and reproach 
trom our iand. That thus you may fil 
your eminent ftation with encreating 
dignity, and that an increale of focial 
concord and happinefs may be experi- 
enced throughout theextent of the coun 
tries you repre(lent, as the effect of your 
witdom and public virtue, is the un- 
teigned deiire of 

Your fincere friend, 

WARNER MIFFLIN. 
Philadelphia, 2d. 6th mo. 1790. 
——®<a = 





A fretch of the nature and causes of dij= 
eafes, explained upon fcientific prin. 
Cipies. 

NUMBER I. 

S the analy:ic method, which 
begins by reiolving things, as 

far as poilible, mto their contftituent 
pirts, and then examining thete im their 
feparate ttate, is the way which has led 
to the molt important diicoveries which 
have been made in natural philofophy, 

1 thail adopt the fame mode in my pre- 

lent relearches, in hopes of finding 

out the true mature and cauies of dif. 
eafes. And as fymptoms are the con- 
itituent or component parts of diicales, 

I thaii firit enumerate them, and then 

make an attempt to expliin their cauiis, 

Phe number of general tyimptoms may 

be readily determined, by firtt taking 

an oblervation of the feveral conditions 
and phenomena, which refult trom the 
general regularity of the animal econoe 
my; and then by examining 


4 the devise 
ation aad oppofition to thele concditi« 
ons, which prevail in the fyitem. 

The figns, bywhich we judge that the 
anima: economy is in a ftate of health, 
and conducted with regularity, are 
thefe ; 
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When the degree of animal heat is 
fuch, that it neiher falls below, nor 
rifes above, that degree, which gives a 
pleafant and agreeable (cnfation, 

2. When the appettes relifh their 
natural objeéts, and return in modera- 
tion at ftatei feafons and inte:vals. 

3. When there is neither feufe of 
pain nor forenefs, 

4. When there is no fenfe of irritation 
or itching. 

5. When fleep is natural, refrefhmg 
and undifturbed by troublefome or ter- 
fying dreams. 

6. When there is no fenfe of weight, 
ftriSture, or oppreflion, about the region 
of the heart. 

7. When the breathing is perfe&ly 
free and caly. 

%. When the voluntary motions, de- 
pending on the action of the mufcles, can 
be performed agreeably to the will, with 
cafe, readinefs, and due degrees of 
ftrength. 

g. When the feeling is natural, 
fuited to its obje&t, and the fever al’ or- 
gans of exter nal fenfe receive and tranf- 
mit the different impreflions to which 
they are peculiarly adapted, in a proper 
and moderate degree. 

10. And laftly, when the organs of 
internal fenfe are all in that natural 
and perfect ftate, which enables the 
mind to perceive clearly, and judge tru- 
ly, concerning the impreffions that are 
made, or of the ideas which arife, im 
confequence of the powers of memory 
and iagination. 

Now if we enquire what are the de- 
viations from, and oppofites to, theie ten 
conditions, or general figns of health, 
we fhall find, in the firft place, that 
the extremes, with refpedt to a moder- 
ate and pleafant degree of animal heat, 
mult be the uneafy fenfation of—1ft. ex- 
eeflive heat. —2d. exceffive cold. 

Hence arife two {pecies of fimple mor- 
bid affeétion, conitituting two general 
fymptoms of difeafe. The deviations 
fiom, or the oppofites to, a natural ap- 
petite, mutt be a difrelith or loathing of 
the proper objecis; whence arifes a 
third general fymptom, confifting of 
that unealy fenfation, uiually exprefl- 
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ed by the word ficknefs ; or when, the 


appetites become fo unnaturally keen as 
to create diftrefs from excefs of defire, 
whence come violent thirft, fumes ca- 
nina, &c. The latter is rare: but cif- 
ticiling thirft is fo common, that may 
be confidered as the fourth of the gene- 
ral morbid ‘ymptoms. Pai and itching 
are oppofite to the third and fourth heal- 
thy conditions, and their natural aticne 
dant, or confequence, reftlefiuefs, or 
inability to fleep ; and an extr.ordinary 
vnnatural and morbid preopenfity to 
fleep, are oppolites to the fitth cundi- 
tion of general health. 

An oppreffion and fenfe of ftrait- 
nefs, about the precordia, called anxi- 
ety, is the oppofite to the fixth, and dif. 
ficulty of breathing is fo to the feventh 
condition. 

Weaknefs an trelaxation of the mui- 
cular fibres, commonly ‘called aton y, fo 
as not to leave ftrength fufficient pro- 
perly to fupport the body, and obey the 
diftates of the will, and their oppolite, 
fpafm or convulfion, when the mufcles 
act contrary to the will, and fometimes 
exert appearances of extraordinary de- 
crees of ftrength, are all deviations 
irom, and oppolite to, the eighth condi- 
tion of health ; and, ini added to the 
preceding, make the eleventh, and 
tweifth general fymptoms of difeafe. 

Infenfibility with refpeét to the ap- 
plication or impreflion of — external 
objeéts ; and its oppofite affection, a 
too high degree of fenfibility, or un- 
natural pronenels to irritation, coniu- 
tute a thirteenth and fourteenth general 
morbid fymptom, which are deviations 
from,and oppolite to, the ninth condition 
of heaith. To thefe mult be added, as the 
fifteenth and laft, that general diftur. 
bance, and diforder of the internal fenies, 
called delirium, when the facuifes ct 
the mind cannot be reguliacly or proper- 

ly exercifed, but the feveral powers of 
memory, imagination, and judgment, 
are weakened, confuled or perverted. 
Each of thele fiticcn ipecies of mov- 
bid diftreis or affection, may be confi 
dered in the abitract, as capable of ex- 
ifting, one independent of another ; but 
whenever they do exifit, they affect the 
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whole frame, and difturb the general 
regularity of the animal economy. Hence 
they are called general fymptoms, in 
order to diftinguith them from thofe af- 
feStions, that are only local, and {pring 
from the diforder of particular parts of 
the body. For if not one of thefe ge- 
neral {ymptoms be prefent in any par- 
ticular perfon, that perfon muft be al- 
lowed to be in health, as tothe animal 
economy in general, though he may, 
notwithftanding, labour under fome 
diforder of a particular organ. For ex- 
ample, a perfon may be affected with a 
flight cough, or diarrhoea; but unlefs 
either of thefe is accompanied with fome 
one or more of the fifteen general mor- 
bid fymptoms, it is not to be confidered, 
as an idiopathic or general difeafe, fince 
we are certain, that fo long as every one 
of thefe fifteen complaints can be kept 
off, fo long will the body remain free 
from any important fuffering. 

As certain fymptoms, both general 
and local, are ufually obferved to com- 
bine and accompany each other; (be- 
caufe they flow from fimilar chahges in 
the ftate of the animal motions ;) thefe 
allemblages are diftinguifhed by differ- 
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ent names, fuch as fever, pleurify, dy- 
fentery, &c. thus making up the entire 
catalogue of difeafes. To know how 
to diftinguifh thefe combinations, and 
the fource from whence they fpring, is 
the only true foundation of rational 
practice; becaufe in our attempts to 
relieve fick people, we feldom regard 
particular fymptoms, or any fingle {pe- 
cies of the diftrefs ; but rather having 
found out the fource of the whole afflem- 
blage, ftrike at the root, and endeavour 
to reétify what is amifs with refpeét to 
the animal motions. But this know- 
ledge cannot be attained, without con- 
fidering the nature and confequences of 
each of the general fymptoms apart, 
and difcovering what it is, that gives 
rife to them ; for having confidered thefe 
fingly, and inveftigated their caufes, 
then by comparing things afterwards, 
we may readily perceive how many of 
thefe fymptoms {pring from one fource, 
and confejvently come to underftand 
how it happen:, that fuch and fuch are, 
as it were, inteparable, or conftantly 
run together in the fame aflemblage. 


[ To be continued. } 
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Wit and beauty. An allegory. 

N that infancy of the world, which 

the poets have ftyled the golden age 
—when every meadow wore a perpetu- 
al verdure, and honey dropped from 
every oak—when the language of each 
fwain was conitancy and love, and the 
eyes of his fhepherdefs fpoke nothing 
but compliance—when, like the trees 
under which they fat, the bloffoms of 
benevolence budded in all their looks, 
and at the fame time the fruits of it 
ripened in all their a€tions; the gods 
themielves would often condeicend to 
vilit the earth, and fhare with mankind 
that happineis which they gave them. 
Apollo then would have thought it no 
penifhment to tend the herds of Ad- 
metus ; nor would Vulcan, though ba- 
nifhed irom heaven, have regretted any 


thing but his lamenefs. One evening, 
as the former of thefe deities was wan- 
dering through Cyprus, he met by 
chance with the goddefs of the place; 
when, the feafon and the country in- 
fpiring him with love, he eloquently 
urged his amorous fuit. She, being 
under no engagements to the latter, 
heard him not undelighted; and, as 
fhe was utterly unacquainted with the 
artful coynefs and reluctant delays of — 
the moderns, 


to a myrtle bower 
He Jed her, nothing loth. 


MILTON, 


The fruits of this interview were twe 
girls; the elder of whom, inheriting 
the vivacity, {prightlinets, and fenfe of 
Apollo, was called Wit. When the 
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younger grew up, the refemblance fhe 
bore to Venus, was fo ftriking, that it 
was difficult to diftinguifh them; and 
her bloom was fo freth, her complexion 
fo clear, and ail her features fo com- 
pletely regular, chat, in a full aflembly 
of the Gods, it was unanimoufiy agreed 
to cali her Beauty. After what has 
been faid, it may be needlefs to add, 
that Wit was the father’s favourite, and 
Beauty the mother’s. Wit, by her rea- 
dy jokes and innocent pleafantry, would 
frequently extort a {mile from Jupiter 
himfelf ; not but that fhe would tome- 
times carelefsly play with her father’s 
arrows, to the no fmall hazard of 
wounding herfelf and thofe that were 
near her. This, joined to a mifchievous 
difpofition,made her be nari owly watch- 
ed by her parents, and Venus was often 
obliged to confine her to her own drefl- 
ing roo. ; which however was no great 
punifhment to her, as the there enjoyed 
the company of Beauty—thefe filters 
being no leis twins by inclination, than 
by birth—for it was obferved, that 
Beauty was always moti agreeable, and 
fhone to greateit advantage, when Wit 
was by ; and Witherfelf found her plea- 
fantry much more relifhed, when it was 
uttered in the preience of Beauty. The 
latter (1s we hinted before) was always 
in waiting at her mother’s toilet, as 
none of her attendants were {0 {killed 
in the fafhions, or knew fo well what 
head-drefs juited her beit, or where a 
patch would be moft becoming. Wit, 
on the contrary, was fo entirely igno- 
rant of alithefe eflentials, as fometimes 
to appear in a gown of her great-grand- 
mother Cybele’s ; fhe was in fhort, a ve- 
ry floven, and had fo littleregard to the 
female minutie or delicacies of drefs, 
that Venus ulfed often to tell her, Na- 
ture had miltaken her fex. 

Thus Beauty and Wit led, for many 
years, alife of tranquillity and happinefs 
ainong the Gods; not but that fome- 
times the charms of a mortal would in- 
duce them to vifit the earth. But at 
laft Beauty grew fo vain and conceited 
of her own charms, as openly to jeer at 
the other gocdefles ; and once proceed- 
ed fo far, as to call Diana a homely 

Vox. VIII, No, IV. 


prude. Wit too was fo flippant with 
her tongue, as to tran{grefs the bounds, 
which Pallas (who had taken a fort of 
fancy to the girl) had often prefcribed 
her ; nor was the a fcrupulous obferver 
of truth, being prevailed on, by a fe- 
male friend, called Slander, to infinuate 
to Jupiter an unlikely ftory of a blind 
Grecian (in reality a gallant of her own) 
who, the told him, was intimate with all 
the Mufes. Many other complaints of 
this kind being daily made, he at length 
banifhed them both from Olympus. 
Being fentenced to dwell for ever on 
the earth, long they wandered about, un- 
certain where they fhould fettle. At 
lait, through fome mifunderftanding, 
the fitters parted, Wit lived, for fome 
time, very happily in Greece, till the 
fruitfulnefs of the foil and mildnefs of 
the climate invited her over to Italy, 
There too fhe dwelt, fill pleafed and 
pleafing, ‘till the irruption of the Goths, 
and the detive of teeing her fifter, oblig- 
ed her to remove. After travelling long 
in fearch of Beauty, the at length found 
her. She found her indeed, but in a 
fituation the by no means approwed of, 
furrounded by a crowd of admirers ; 
and being taken with a {plendid outfide, 
of all the addrefles, the feemed moft to 
encourage thofe of a glittering coxcomb, 
calied Wealth. In {pite of her fifter’s 
remonftrances, fhe married him. But 
though they were as unhappy, as Wit 
had forefeen they would be, yet, as they 
had a numerous progeny, fhe confented 
to undertake the care of the fons, while 
Beauty had an eye to the education of 
the daughters. But the, being defirous 
of marrying them to fome tons that 
Wealth had by his former wife Vanity, 
attended only to their drefs, their fhape, 
and their air ; and withal grew fo fond 
of them, that they would certainly have 
been {poiled, if the had not prevailed on 
her fitter to undertake their manage- 
ment too. She, leaving to Beauty their 
outward accomplifhments, applied her- 
felf to the improvement of their minds. 
To Beauty they owed their natural en- 
dowments, to Wit their acquired ones ; 
to the former they were indebted for 
the fymmetry of their features, to the 
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latter (affifted by Pallas) for the delica- 
cy of their tafle. And even in their 
old age, when their mother had entire- 
ly abandoned them, Wit ftill continued 
to render them amiable, by the help 
of her handmai:!, Good-humour, who 
{moothed every wrinkle, diffufed over 
their faces a youthful bloom, and made 
them beloved, even in the decline of 
life, for fweetnefs of temper and affabi- 
lity of manners, enlivened with eafy 
chearfulnefs and innocent mirth, 
—_ aa ®@> 
Effay on contentinent in profperity. 

Lau Jat diverfa fequentes. Hor. 
e SHERE are very few queitions, 

which have more puzzled phi- 
lofophers, than one in particular, re- 
lating tothe regimen of ourfelves in 
profperity and adverfity. ‘The conteft 
was never finally determined, whether 
it was the greater bravery, to moderate 
ourfelves in plenty, or to bear up with 
conftancy under the preflure of want. 
The difpute, I think, is not very ma- 
terial ; but the neceflity of contentment 
appears manifeftly from both fides, in 
order to enjoy any felicity in either 
condition. 

Murmuring and complaint generally 
proceed from the difference of men’s 
fituation in life. The fordid are appre- 
henfive, they fhall never have enough ; 
and the profufe want more, to animate 
their extravagance. Thole, who have 
but fmall fortunes, cannot relifh the 
{cantinefs of moderation ; grandeur and 
gaicty do not always fit ealy on the 
wealthy ; and the neceflitous are diffatis- 
ed, that they are expofed to the feverity 
of indigence. 

A ftrange variety of paffions thus 
daily diftra& the human mind ; and for 
want of knowing how to be caly, too 
many make themfelves miferable. But 
all thefe repinings are in reality crimi- 
nal; man 1s properly his own tormen- 
tor ; he difquiets himfelf in vain; and, 
by neglecting the practice of one caly 
virtue, he never taftes the fruits of ge- 
nuine contentment. ‘To regulate our 
defires, and limit our pleafuies, is what 
I mean by contentment in a plentiful 


condition—a ftate, which requires great 
circumfpection, to keep the paffions 
from running into excefs ! 

Profperity is atrying and dangerous 
ftate, in which, as we exercife our judg. 
ment, we fhall difplay either the great- 
eft folly, or the moft exemplary wif- 
dom. Good fortune is apt to delude us 
with its fmiles, and ftrangle us in its 
embraces. It unbends the mind, and 
flackens the powers of it; and by a 
fraudulent gratification of fenie, itinien- 
fibly fteals away the ule of our reaion. 
Many have ftood inflexible uncer the 
thock of poverty, who have afterwards 
fallen a facrifice in a plentiful fortune. 

Flattery frequently prevails, when 
blows are ineffe&tual ; and temptations 
to a fatal fecurity are tov prevalent, 
when the mind is lulled into careiefsnefs 
and neglect. We apprehend no difficul- 
ty, becaufe we feel none; and we pro- 
mile ourfelves fafety, becaufe a trea- 
cherous confidence blinds us to our 
danger, 

But when fortune fmiles, let ws roufe 
up our circumfpeétion. Our puffions 
then require a tight rein, lett our aéti- 
ons fhould hurry us ‘nto intolence and 
prefumption. Confidence in our pof- 
feffions is too apt to obliterate the re- 
membrance of duty; and too great an 
opinion of our own merit fometimes 
creates a forgetfulnefs of our depen- 
dence on God. 

The defires, it is plain, have a ten-, 
dency to violence; and an eafy afflu- 
ence, inftead of fatisfying, puthes them 
on to further gratification. When the 
heart is thus enlarged, and the {pirits 
too volatile, we are naturally inclined 
to embark in new unde: takings: we 
are infenfible of any difficulties, which 
fhould ftop us in our career; and, for 
want of proper reftraint, our defires 
hurry us into extravagance, which fel- 
com ends in any thing but rain. 

‘Thus fallen from the fummit of 
grandeur, we fhall become the objects 
of fcorn and contempt. Whilft our 
fiekis fiood thick with corn, and our 
garners abounded wiih all manner of 
ftore, the fycophants weve ready to at- 
tend our tabieso—lin cur eas with 











compliment, and try to perfuade us that 
we were more than men: but no foon- 
er is the fcene changed, and a fad al- 
teration appears in our circuinitances, 
than thefe infamous wretches all vanifh, 
and like vermin, which fly from a 
tottering houfe—foriake and vilify us 
in our misfortunes, 

The virtue of contentment, in the 
midft of profperity, feems in this point 
very necellary, as it tends to preferve a 
good fortune in hand, and to prevent 
a fhame, which muft be grating, on the 
lois of it. A fri& vigilance would keep 
paffion within due bounds, Our fall 
trom an elevated itation might be’ pre- 
vented by an evennefs of temper, and 
a proper circumfpection ; but, for want 
of it, our misfortune will be refleéted 
on, without remorfe; and the invidi- 
ous will rejoice, and perfecute us with 
feverity.In fhort,let us embrace content- 
ment—let us reitrain our paflions—ex- 
perience will foon convince us, that fuch 
condyét is molt conducive to our tem- 
poral as well as our eternal welfare. 
Then we fhall relith our enjoyments, 
without furfeiting, and have a true tafte 
of the delights of life, without neglecting 
the duties of chriftianity. 


Me QDOO@u~ 


Letter of a reformed libertine. 
Decepta cupidine falfo. Hor 
AN is a thinking and rational 
being; elfe he could not be ac- 
countable for his aétions: and yet, 
from a furvey of his general conduét, 
one would {carcely imagine, he ever 
thought or reafoned at all. The happi- 
nefs of old age in a great meafure de- 
pends on the regularity of youth; but 
what little forecaft is there difcernible 
in young men, to make that reafonable 
and happy provifion | Heat and paffion 
are, generally fpeaking, their bofom- 
countellors: few have judgment enough, 
to difcern what is commendabie ; 
and fewer have prudence, to cor- 
reét their follies. Inconftancy, and 
want of thought, appear in every ac- 
tion: they follow the bent of prefent 
inclination, without fenfe of duty, 
friendthip, or gratitude, They are al- 
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together impatient of inftrudiion and 
reproof, and deaf to the commands of 
reafon and virtue. In fhort, they are 
flaves to the irregular motions of paffion; 
and falie pleafure is their principal de- 
light. 

I have been carried into thefe reflex- 
ions, by a very dear-bought experi- 
ence of the reality and truth of them. 
I had the happinefs to be born to a 
fortune, {ufficient to have fupported me 
in the progreis of any ftudy; and was 
bleft with parts, fo lively and quick, 
that my negleé of application can be 
imputed to nothing more than their vi- 
vacity. I read men, more than books ; 
but it was my misfortune to make an 
improper choice. The ferious and 
thoughtful were dull and infipid to 
me; the gay and lively were the com- 
panions I moft admired. My fortune 
enabled me to keep a flender equ'page ; 
and my ill-chofen friends gave me en« 
couragement, and help, to haften the 
confumption of it. Schemes of gal- 
lantry captivated my very foul ; and if 
any unwelcome thought ever ftole in 
upon me to chaftife my conduét, drink- 
ing was the remedy—though a deceit- 
ful one—to drive from my mind fuch 
an intruding fiend. Two beaftly dei- 
ties became the only objects of my ado- 
ration : I rofe up early, to follow ftrong 
drink ; and no&turnal debauchery toa 
often enflamed me. The inconvenien- 
cies of both, however, gave a happy 
turn to my thoughts ; and thé decay of 
my fortune awakened my reafon, and 
was very inftrumental in ripening my 
judgment. 

I now thought it time to recover 
what I had loft. I applied myfelf, with 
diligence, to the ftucy of the law; in a 
few years [ was called to the bar, and 
became eminent enough, to recall my 
wafted fortune, with a plentiful intereft. 
I now live without pra&tice; and can 
review all that [ have done for others, 
without any reafon to repent, that I 
have enriched myfelf. My only pen- 
ance—and I apprehend, nothing but 
death will end it—is my fuffering for 
follies, committed, when I had no 
thought. My bedy, in almoft every 
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veflel of it, daily reproaches me ; and 
every alteration of the air adds fe- 
verity to my pains. In this particuler, 
I am efteemed as a well-reguiated ba- 
rometer; and more application could 
not be made to me, if I had the fole 
power of the weather. Nota foul wiil 
ftir, either on a journey, or a party of 
pleafure, before he is fatisfied from me, 
whether he muft take his furtout with 
him. Ido not doubt, were I to take 
but moderate fees for my acdvice in this 
fingle point, that I fhould foon acquire 
an immenie fortune. 

Thefe hints, I aflure you, are not 
made to encourage youthful debauche- 
ry, in order to acquire fuch knowledge 
from experience ; for I can fafely fatif- 
fy you, that nothing in reality can be 
a dearer purchafe, I intend thefe reflex- 
ions rather as diffuafives from fuch ma- 
lignant poifon, too apt to fpread itfelf 
amongft unthinking youth. And if the 
certainty of theie obfervations tend 
to the prefervation of any from the 
like misfortune, I fhall be contented 
to be made a weather-glais to the 
day of my death. My pains, inftead of 
receiving comfort from an addition of 
companions in milery, will be very 
much afluaged, if the terror of them 
keep others trom deferving the fame. 

B. * 
“>: SA => -o- 
The folly of affe Ration. By the rev. Fofeph 

Lathrop, of Sprine field, Conneciscut. 


“OTHING corduces more to ren- 
N der a perfon agreeable, than ealy 
and graceful manners. That our man- 
ners may be graceful, they muft be 
natural; tor actions, that are forced, 
are (ff and aukward, and therefore 
diguitful. The ufe of education is, 
not totranstorm, but to pol:th nature, 
and to eradicate acccidental iil habits. 





Pheiame gettures in behaviour, and the 
ame tone of voice in {peaking, that 
mught be agreeable enough in one per- 
becaule, 


beirg differently tormed, they muit, 


fon, would ottend 1m another ; 


while they foliow nature, {peak and aét 
differentiy. Atfeétation is an attempt 

en eine a oaeaes : 
to be, cr appear to be, fomething dif- 
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ferent from ourfelves, and to affume 
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graces, in our behavi ur and converfa- 
tion, of which we are not capable. It 
is the fame thing in manners, as hypo- 
crify in religion. It is a toliv chefly 
incident to youth; it generally wears 
off, by age and acquaintance with man 
kind, It is always difgutt'ul, not on- 
ly as itis unnatural, but efpeciaily as it 
indicates a trifling vanity of mind. It 
ulually takesits rife from a fondnels to 
imitate fome perfon, that is admired for 
fuperior accomplifhments. It 1s com- 
monly blind and undifcerning, and a- 
doprs the infirmities and peculiarities of 
the perfon admired, as readily, as his 
beauties and graces, 

Curiatus is a gentieman of rank and 
fortune. His form is comely, his af- 
pect engaging, and his natural good 
fenfe and lively genius are much im. 
proved, by a polite education, and an 
extenfive knowledge of the world. He 
can be agreeab.ein all companies, with- 
out defcending to the vices or follies of 
any. 

In converfation he is always enter- 
taining and inftruétive, never afluming 
or loquacious. He can be humorous, 
without departing from innocence , and 
witty, without ridiculing religion, or af. 
perfing charaéters. He never mortifies 
any in his company, by feeming indif- 
ferent to what they fay, nor oflends them 
by direét contradiction ; he rather mh. 
nuates, than impofes his fertimen:s. 
His language is pure and accurate, but 
not laboured ; his tem pec r is calm, but 
not uafeeling ; his behaviour is seipect- 
ful, but not fawning. Srolidus is a 
youth of family and fortune; but his 
gemus, tafte and education rife not 
above mediocrity. He is little acquoint- 
ed with books, leis with men; his torm 
is clumfy, and his manners firff 5; yet be 
1s intolerably vain ; and ambitious of 
nothing fo mueh, as to be thought a 
polite gentleman. Curratus os the ad- 
miration of all his acquaintances; and 
for this reafon, Stolidusadmiues him 
too, and employs all his attention, to 
fpeak and aé& like him. When he walks, 
he itrains every mufcle, to imitate Cv- 
riatus’s natural and ealy gat. He cocks 
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his hat in the fame manner, and elevates 
it the fame number of degrees. He 
could {mile or laugh decently enough, if 
he would be content to do it naturally ; 
but affe€tation has changed his laugh 
into neighing, and his {miles into grin- 
ning. He flabbers his clothes a dozen 
times m an evening, by his trurtiefs ef- 
forts to fpit like Curiatus: and exhauits 
the glands of his mouth, by continual 
excretions, becaufe Curiatus has a ha. 
bit of {pitting frequently. When he 
talks, he ufually makes bad grammar, 
and often worfe fenfe ; and he has, for 
fome time, difufed his natural voice, 
and adopted an ugly tone, and an odd 
pronunciation fcarcely intelligible, trom 
a mere affectation of feeming to {peak 
as accurately and politely, as Curiatus, 
There is no fubse& that he will not 
venture ta difcourfe upon: and he is 
much too apt to engrofs the conver{,- 
tion, when he is in company, becanie, 
he imagines, none can {peak fo fenfibiy 
or fo handiomely, as himifelf. Whea 
he throws out his dull humour, none 
laughs but himfelf ; yet he is mot in the 
lealt mortified , for he fancies, they re- 
ftrain their laughter, that they may not 
interrupt the pleafure of hearing him 
talk. Stolidus might pafs for a toler- 
able companion, if he would {peak and 
act like himfelf, and modeftly confine 
his converfation to the few things, that 
he underftands ; but his vain affe‘ta- 
tion makes him ridiculous. He know, 
that he 1s fometimes fpoken of, with 
contempt; but this oniy elates him ; 
tor he imagines, it proceed. from ens 

ot his fuperior reputation and accom. 
piithments. It would be happy for hun, 
if fome friend, in whom he confides, 
would pomt out to him his folly, and 
dire& hum toa more natural behaviour. 
A feafonable hint often has a good ef. 
fe&. Evufebius, who was a celebrated 
preacher, uled often, in the vehemence 
of his utterence, to fal] intoa hefitation 
of fpeech. Loquentius, who was allo a 
reputable preacher, and an admurer of 
Eufebius, had, by a fervile unrtation of 
him, adopted his ftammering. A friend, 
who heard Loquentius on a particular 
eccafion, uled the freedom to fay to hum, 
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“* Sir, Eufebius is an excellent man, 
nd im many refpects, wertuy of your 
imetattion; but his flammering is an 
infirmty ; and though it is moffenive 
in him, becaufe itis natural, and over. 
looke 1 amidit his thining tients , yet 
it 18 utterly unpardonable im you, im 
whom it 1s forced and affected. In ‘ue 
ture, unitate the exces encies, not the 
infirmities, of Eufeu is.” Loqoenvas 
never tammered agna, When he per- 
ceived, that his atfeMation was obierved 
by others, he was afhamed ot it himlelf. 


—o eo e— 
Tave extraordinary characiers. 


To THE EDITOR, 

OU have dowbhtlefs obferved, in 
Y the courfe of your ac juaimtance 
with the world, two characters equally 
oppolite, and equally dilagreeable—[ 
mean the over-fond, andi the b:utal 
hufband—the Fondiewite and the Crabe 
tree of matrimony. 

I was in company the other evening, 
where tholfe two characters met, and 
formed (uch aftriking contrat, as could 
not fail attraéting the attention of all 
prefeot. Mr. Fondlewile fat the whole 
evening next his cara /poja, and was 
meeflantiy fqueezing her hand, and 
faying : ** My angel, how do you ? my 
life, I fear you are not weil: thall I get 
you fome harthorn drops, or forme falts ? 
Come, my lamb, I think you look a 
little better ;" then giving her a kris, “] 
hope you will recover,” or * thai I or- 
der you achaife ? 

Such a fulfome dialogue, or rather 
lolnoquy, with its a jpaninents, was 
completely diiguiting ,; but not quite fo 
infupportabie, as th «haviour of mr. 
Crabtree, who iat duectly oppotite, in 
every fenie, to mr. Fondiewse. When- 
ever mrs. Crabtree began to [peak, he 
interrupted her with ‘* hokd your tongue, 
you fool , don't expoie yourtcif.”” When 
the endeavoured to go on in fraying, 
“* pray, mr. Crabtree, give me leave to 
tell my ftory,” he would mnmecdhately 
vociterate—"* Oh | d—n fuch flores as 
yours! they are all alike, and not worth 
liftening to.” “ But, mr. Cramtree, [ 
don't want you w liten,” the would 
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reply, “* T was {peaking tothis lady.” 
«© Was you,” faid Crabtree, ** lam very 
forry for it ; but that lady has too much 
fenfe, to hearken to your nonfenfe.” 

Then poor mrs. Crabtree was filenc- 
ed, and her hufband, as ufual, obtained 
his triumph. 

Such chara&ers, I know, fir, are of- 
ten to be met with; but they are fel- 
dom fo completely contrafted in the 
fame groupe, which rendered this event 
the more remarkable, and made me con- 
clude, if the Fondlewives and the Crab- 
trees were not equally reprehenfible, they 
were at leaft equally ridiculous. 

How naturally the judicious reader 
will draw th: following conclufion ; 
That the happy medium is to be moft 
devoutly aimed at, and that the incef. 
fantly fond fpoufe, and the perpetually 
fnarling fpoufe, fhould be held up as 
beacens to married men, to avoid Cha- 
rybdis, and not fplit on Scylla. 

A moderate bufband. 


SB OSB @— 
A maxim. 
HOSE aétions, which we deno- 


minate virtuous, have not any ab- 
folute and independent, but a relative 
and refieéted heauty ; and the fource, 
from which they derive their luftre, is 
the intention which guided them. If 
weil intended, whether they produce 
good or evil, they areequaily virtuous. 
The producing good or evil1s but acci- 


* dental; the intention to produce good, 


is the effence of virtue; and this is the 
criterion or teit, by which virtue is to 
be determined. 
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New and curious anecdotes and obferva- 
tions in natural bijiory: by the rev. 
Gilbert White, A. M. 


Natural affeG1en of animals. 

HE more I refieét on the sToeyn 
(natural affeGlion) of animuais, 

the more I am afton.fhed at its effects, 
Nor is the violence of this affeétion 
more wonderful, than the fhortnefs of 
ts duration, ‘Thus every hen is, in her 
turn, the virago of the yard, in propor- 
tion to the helpleffne/s of her breod ; 





and will fly in the face of adog or a 
fow, in defence of thofe chickens, 
which, in a few weeks, the will drive 
before her with relentlefs cruelty. 

This affeétion fublimes the paffions, 
quickens the invention, and ftharpens 
the fagacity of the brute creation. Thus 
ahen, jult become a mother, is no 
longer that placid bird the ufed to be; 
but with feathers ftanding on end, 
wings hovering, and clucking note, the 
runs about like one poffefled. Dams 
will throw themfelves in the way of 
the greateft danger, in order to avert it 
from their progeny. Thus a partridge 
will tumble along before a fportiman, 
in order to draw away the dogs from 
her helplefs covey. In the time of nidi- 
fication the moft feeble birds will affault 
the moft rapacious. All the hirundines 
of a village are up in arms at the fight 
of a hawk, whom they will perfecute, 
till he leaves that diftri&t. A very ex- 
aét oblerver has often remarked, that 
a pair of ravens, neftling in the rock of 
Gibroltar, would fuffer no vulture or 
eagle to reft near their ftation, but would 
drive them from the hill with an amaz- 
ing fury: even the blue thruth, at the 
feafon of breeding, would dart out from 
the cletts of the rock, to chafe away the 
keftril, or the {parrow-hawk. If you 
ftand near the nett of a bird that has 
young, fhe will not be induced to be- 
tray them by an inadvertent fondnefs ; 
but will wait about at a diftance, with 
meat in her mouth, for an hour toge- 
ther. 

The flycatcher of the zodlogy (the 
ftaparola of Ray,) builds every year in 
the vines that grow on the walls of my 
houle.A pair of thefe little birds had one 
year inadvertently placed their nefts on 
a naked bough, perhaps in a thady time, 
not being aware of the inconvenience 
thet followed. Buta hot funny feafon 
coming on before the brood was half 
fledged, the reflexion of the wall be- 
cane infupporiable, and muft inevita- 
bly have deltroyed the tender young, 
had not affection fuggefted an expedi- 
ent, and prompted the parent birds to 
hover over the ne(t all the hotter hours, 
while with wings expanded, and mouths 














gaping for breath, they {creened off the 
heat from their fuffering offspring. 

A farther inftance I once faw of no- 
table fagacity in a willow-wren, which 
had built im a bank in my fields. This 
bird, a friend and myleif obferved, as 
fhe fat in her neft; but were particu- 
larly careful not to difturb her, though 
the eyed us with fome degree of jealou- 
fy. Some days after, as we paffed “that 
way, we were defirous of remarking 
how the brood went on; but no nett 
could be found, tll I happened to take 
up a large bundle of long green mois, 
as it were, careiefsly thrown over the 
neft, in order to dodge the eye of any 
unpertinent intruder. 

A ftiil more remarkable mixture of 
fagacity and inftinét occurred to me 
one day, as my people were pulling off 
the lining of a hot-bed, in order to add 
fome frefh dung. From the fide of this 
bed, leaped, with great agility, an ani- 
mal that made a mott grotefque figure ; 
nor was it without great difficulty that 
it could be taken ; when it proved to be 
a large white-veliied field-moufe, with 
three or four young, clinging to her 
teats by their mouths and feet. It was 
amazing, that the defultory and rapid 
motions of the dam fhould not have 
obliged her litter to quit their hold, ef- 
pecially when they were fo young as 
to be both naked and bl.nd, 

To thefe inftances of tender attach- 
ment, many more of which might be 
daily difcovered by thofe who are flu- 
dious of nature, may be oppofed that 
rage of affection, that monftrous_per- 
verfion of the stoeyn, Which induces 
fome females of the brute creation to 
devour their young, becaufe their own- 
ers have handied them too freely, or 
removed them from place to place. 
Swine, and fometimes the more gentle 
race of dogs and cats, are guilty of this 
horrid and prepofterous murder. When 
I hear, now and then, of an abandoned 
mother that deftroys her offspring, 1 
am not fo much amazed; fince reafon 
perverted, and the bad paflions let loofe, 
are capable of any enormity: but why 
the parental feelings of brutes, that u- 
{ually flow in one moft uniform tenor, 
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fhould fometimes be fo extravaganily 
diverted, I leave to abler philofophers 
than myfelf to determine. 

Their focial attachments. 

THERE is a wonderful ipirit of fo- 
ciability in the brute creation, indepen- 
dent of sexual attachment : the congre- 
gating of gregarious birds ia the winter 
is a remarkable inftance. 

Many horfes, though quiet with 
company, will not ftay one minute in a 
field by themfelves : the ftrongeft fences 
cannot reftrain t.«m. My neighbour's 
horfe will not only not ttay by himiclf 
abroad, but will not bear to be leit 
alone in a ftrange ftab.e, without difco. 
vering the utmoft impatience, and en- 
deavouring to break the rack and man- 
ger with his fore fect. He has been 
known to leap out of a ttable window, at- 
ter compsny ; and yet in other relpects 
is remarkabiy quiet. Oxen and cows 
will not fatten in folitude ; but will ne- 
gleét the fineft patture that is not re- 
commended by fociety. It would be 
needieis to inftance in fheep, which con- 
ftantly flock together. 

But this propentity feems not to be 
confined to animals of the fame {pe- 
cies ; for I know a doe, flill alive, that 
was brought up, from a litle fawn, 
with a dairy of cows; with thein it 
goes to the fields, and with them it re- 
turns tothe yard. The dogs of the 
houfe take no notice of this deer, being 
ufed to her; but, if ftrange dogs come 
by, achafe enfues; while the matter 
fmiles to fee his favourite fecurely lead- 
ing her purfuers over hedge, or gate, or 
ftile, ill fhe returns to the cows, who, 
with fierce lowings and menacing 
horns, drive the affailants quite out of 
the pafture. 

Even great difparity of kind and lize 
does not always prevent tocial advances 
and mutual fellowfhip. For avery 1in- 
telligent and obfervant perfon has af- 
fured me, thai, in the former part of 
his life, keeping but one horte, he hap- 
pened alfo to have but one folitary hen. 
Thele two incongruous animals {pent 
mutch of their time together in a lonely 
orchard, where they {aw no creature 
but cach other. By degrees an appa- 
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rent regard began to take place between 
thefe two fequettered individuals. ‘The 
fowl would approach the quadiuped 
with notes of complacency, rub- 
bing herfelf gently againft his legs ; 
while the horfe would look down with 

{ati fagtion, and move with the great- 

eft caution and circum{peétion, leit he 

fhould trample on his diminutive com- 
panion. Thus, by mutual good offices, 
each feemed to confole the vacant hours 
of the other. 

—fj] @2a>—"*" 

An account of the jea veffels in the port 
of Philadelphia, on the 18th of Ocio- 
ber, 1790. 

Ships, 

Brigs, 

Snows, 

Schooners, 

Sloops, 33 

Barks, - e 3 

Ships and brigs building, 15 
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The following are recommended to farm. 
ers as very beneficial. 
ERUSALEM Artichoke yields 
J moft abundantly in a good foil, and 
will thrive well even in poor land :— 
affords good winter food, particularly 


for cows, fheep and hogs—little trou- 
ble attending the culture of this very 
vaiuable root. 

Spanifh broom—excellent for reco- 
verve guilied or. wafhed lands :—at. 
fords good fheiter and browzing for 
ftock in winter—particularly fheep and 
goats.—Linen ny allo be mace fiom 
this plant—it will thrive in ftony bar- 
ren foils, where icarcely any thing elfe 
will grow-—no expente or trouble ate 
tending the culture of it. 

—-S] eS &— 

©; ficial virtues. 
~ OTHING but virtue can confli- 
tute the happinefs of focicty. 
"Lo abftain from injuries—to Cejrive 
ne man of the advantages he en oys— 
to give to esery one what is due to 
him—to do good—to contribute to the 
happincis of others—and afiift each 
othei—this is being virtuous. Virtue 
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can only be what contributes to the uti- 
lity, welfare, and fecurity of fociety, 

The firft of all focial viriues is hu- 
manity; it is the abridgment of al} 
the reft: taken in its molt extenfive 
fignification, it is that fentiment, which 
gives every individual of our {pecies a 
right to our heartand afteétions. Found- 
ed upon a cultivated fenfibility, it dif- 
poles us to do, to our fellow creatures, 
all the good in our power. Its effects 
are love, beneficence, generofity, indul- 
gence, and compaffion. Wheu this vir- 
tue is confined within the limits of the 
fociety, to which we belong, its effects 
are love of our country, paternal love, 
fiial piety, conjugal tendernefs, friend- 
fhip, affection for our relations and 
fellow-citizens. 

Strength and aétivity ought to be 
ranked among the focial virtues, be- 
caufe they detend fociety, or ettablith 
its fecurity ; and their effeéts are mag- 
naniunity, Courage, patience, modera- 
tion and temperance. Thofe virtues, 
which have the good of focicty for their 
object, muit not be lazy and indolent, 
like the chimerical virtues intwoduced by 
u»potture, which often makes a merit 
of being ulclefs to others: idleneis is a 
real vice in every aflociation, 

Juftice is the true bafis of all the fo. 
ciai virtues; it is juttice, which holds 
the balance between the feveral mem- 
bers of fociety, and keeps it in an equi- 
librium, which remedies thofe evils, 
that might arife from the inequality, 
that nature has eftablithed among men ; 
and even makes it contribute to te ge- 
neral good—which fecures to individue 
als their rights, their property, their 
perfons, their liberty ; and protccis them 
from the attacks of force, anc the fnares 
cf treachery—which obliges them to be 
faithful to their engagements, and ba- 
nifhes troed and falichood from among 
men—in a word, it is juliice, which, 
by means of equitable law, and the wile 
diftribution of rewards and punishments, 
excites to virtue, reftrains from vice, 
and leads thofe to reafon and :efiexion, 
who might be tempted to purchafe a 
momentary good, by doing a latting ine 
jury to their fellow-creatures. 
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The whiflle—A true flory. 
Written by dr. Franklin to bis nephew. 

HEN I was a child, at feven 

years okl, my friends, on a ho- 
liday, filled my little pocket with coppers, 
I went directly to a-fhop, where they fold 
toys for children; and being charmed 
with the found of a whifile, that I met 
by the way in the hands of another boy, 
I voluntarily offered him all my money 
for one. I then came home, and went 
whiftling all over the houfe, much pleaf- 
ed wit: my whvfle, but difturbing all 
the family. My brothers, and fitters, 
and ‘coufins, underftanding the bargain 
I had made, told me, I had given four 
times as much for it as it was worth. 
This put me in mind what good 
things I might have bought with the 
reft of my money—and they laughed at 
me fo much for my folly, that I cried 
with vexation; and the reflexion gave 
me more chagrin, thanthe qwi/ile gave 
me pleafure. 

This, however, was afterwards of 
ufe to me, the impreffion continuing on 
my mind ; fo that often, when I was 
tenpted to buy fome unneceflary thing, 
I taal to myfelf, dont give too much 
jor the whifle: and fol faved my mo- 
ney. 

AsI grew up, came into the world, 
and obferved the actions of men, I 
thought, I met with many, very raany, 
avho gave too much for the whiflle. 

When I faw any one too ambitious 
of court favours—facrificing his time 
in attendance at levees, his repofe, his 
liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his 
friends, to attain it—I have faid to my- 
felf, this man gives too much for bis 
whifile. 

When I faw another fond of popula- 
rity, conftantly employing himéfelf in 
political buftles, negle&ting his own af- 
fairs, and ruining them by that negle¢t, 
he pays, indeed, {ays 1, too much for bis 
awbifile. 

It I knew a mifer who gave up eve- 
ry kind of comfortable living—all the 
pleafure of doing good to others—all 
the efteem of his fellow citizens—and 
the joys of benevolent friendfhip, for the 
fake of accumulating wealth ; poor man, 

Vor. VIII. No. IV, 
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fays I, you do, indeed, pay too much for 
your wbhifile, 

When I meet a man of pleafure, fa. 
crificing every laudable improvement of 
the mind or of his fortune, to mere cor. 
poreal fenfations—Mifiaken maa, {ays 1, 
jou are providing pain for yourfelf in- 
fread of pleafure—You give too much for 
your whiftle, 

If I fee one fond of fine clothes, fine 
furniture, fine equipages, ali above his 
fortune, for which he contracts debts, 
and ends his career in prifon—Alas, 
fays 1, he has paid dear, very dear, jor 
bis whiflle. 

When I fee a beautiful, {weet-temper- 
ed girl, married to an ill-natured brute 
of a hufband—Whar a pity it is, fays I 
that foe bas paid fo much far a whifile. 

In thort I conceived, that great part 
of the miferies of mankind were brought 
upon them by the fale eftimates they 
had made of the value of things, and 
by their giving too much fer their 
whiflles. 
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MESS. PRINTERS, 

THE following extra& from Grego. 
ry’s eflays, may prove ufe(ul to your 
female readers. If you deem it wor- 
thy a place, it is at your fervice. 

Philad, Sept. 22,1790. P. Q. 
Advice ou the choice of a husband. 

N the prefent (tate of focicty, I fee 

no means, by which the fair fex 
may reafonably hope to efcape the evils 
of domeftic tyranny, but by extreme 
caution and forethough:, in what hands 
they intruft the future happinels of their 
lives. Without prefuming to lay down 

a fyftem for their conduct, in a matter 

of fo much importance to themfelves, a 

little knowledge of character has fug- 

gefteda few hints, which may be fer- 
viceable in preventing improper con- 

nexions, and whieh, on that account, a 

fenfe of duty will not allow me to fup- 

prefs. 

If on any occafion, the morals, as 
well as temper of the party, with whom 
a connexion is to be formed, ought to 
be regarded, it is when the whole of 
temporal enjoyment and {atisfaclion is 
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at ftake. No vulgar maxim has proved 
more detrimental to female happinefs, 
than, that a reformed rake makes the 
beft of hufbands. In every inftance 
that has fallen within my obfervation, 
the dire& contrary has happened. For, 
in the firft place, if the maxim were 
true, it is far from certain, that matri- 
mony will produce a reform. The va- 
nity of an enamoured female may flatter 
her, that her amiable qualities will ef- 
feét a reformation ; but experience tells 
us, that the reformation muft go deeper 
than that which is only the momentary 
effect of an impetuous paffion ; it muft 
extend to the moral principle—to the 
whole mode of thinking. A rake is 
but another term for a fenfualift, which 
in itfelf implies the quality, felfith ; he has 
been accuftomed to facrifice the beft inte- 
refts of cihers to his perfonal gratifica- 
tion: and there are more ways than one of 
trifling with the happinefs of a fellow 
creature. Further, the libertine has ac- 
quired a defpicable opinion of the fex, 
from converfing only with the depraved 
part of it : and we know, that matrimoni- 
al tyranny ufually originates from a con- 
temptible opinion of the female fex. 
Laftiy, in marrying a rake, there are 
many chances to one, that a woman 
marries a drunkard ; and drunkennefs is 
perhaps the only vice, that is never to 
be reformed. I might add, that with- 
out fome notion of religion, morality 
has but an uncertain bafis: and what 
rake would be thought to entertain any 
refpect for religien ! 

I would not have the ladies fall into the 
oppofite extreme, and, to avoid a pro- 
fligate, cheofe a bigot. Religious en- 
thufafm has a natural tendency to four 
the temper : and the fanatic derives his 
‘morality not from the mild and equi- 
table precepts of the gofpel, but from 
the rigid and tyrannical inftitutions of 
the Jews. 

Somme caution will bé requifite, alfo, 
in engaging with a man, whofe fitua- 
tion obliges him to be much converfant 
with the vicious and uncultivated part 
of mankind ; or whofe profeffion inures 
him to high notions of nn and 
implicit obedience, 


[O&ober, 








Cheerfulnefs is doubtlefs an excellent 
quality in a hufband : but that unmean- 
ing levity, which is ever on the laugh, 
is more frequently the effect of folly or 
affectation, than of real good temper. 
It is feldom, that fuch a man conde. 
fcends to entertain his wife at home in 
this manner : his jefts are referved for 
his companions without doors ; a part 
of his fatire, indeed, may happen to be 
expended within. 

—_seoa— 
On matrimonial quarrels. 
Felices ter et amplits 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulfos querimoniis 
Suprema cititis folvet amor die. Hor. 
AMILY divifions frequently 
fpring from very immaterial ac- 
cidents, which gather firength by re- 
petition, till they are augmented in fo 
formidable a manner, as to fweep be- 
fore them all the domeftic virtues, and 
abolith all the amiable tendernefs, for 
which woman was originally intended 
by the divine Creator. I have been a 
frequent f{pectator of fuch fcenes of in- 
felicity. Where I was in moft ex- 
pectation of finding the celeftial feeds 
of connubial happinefs flourifhing in 
exquifite beauty, there have I been the 
mott difappointed. Inftead of beholding 
a paradife, I have found nothing but a 
garden of noxious weeds ; which occa- 
fions me to pubhith the following obfer- 
vations. For thefe may be of utility to 
fociety, as, by holding up the mirror 
to the view of inadvertency, they may 
affright her with her own deformity. 

Lorenzo and Violetta have been mar- 
ried upwards of three years: they were 
equally matched, both in refpeét to for- 
tune and age; the one being fuffici- 
ently affluent for the purchafe, and the 
other for the enjoyment of pleafare. 
For fometime after the celebration 

of their nuptials, they entertained a 
reciprocal affe&tion. She was all fond- 
nefs, he all indulgence. But their inti- 
macy, inftead of increafing, diminifhed 
their mutual regard. Her beauty, the 
more it was familiar to his eye, grew 
the lefs attractive to his heart; and his 
converfation grew lefs engaging, the 
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more fhe partook of the natural levity 
of her fex. He renewed his bacchana- 
lian acquaintance ; fhe found more plea- 
fure in difcharging her vifits, than in her 
domeftic offices. In fine, both became 
unintentionally indifferent ; their meals 

were irregular: their converfation little ; 

till, at laft, their affe&tion feemed dwin- 

died away to nothing but a ceremonial 

complaifance. 

Nature was foon more predominant 
than the ties of gentility, or the rules of 
decency. Their tempers were perpetually 
burfting from the formality of referve ; 
trivial accidents gave alternate uneaf.- 
nefs to one or the other; which were 
produftive of fuch difputes as often ter- 
minated in a fhynefs for two or three 
days together. Though they were both 
fo far eftranged from the lambent flame 
of love, yet their difagreement frequent- 
ly exhibited a conviétion of their hon- 
efty, by a reconciliation which juft 
ferved to blow up the dormant embers 
of affe&tion; though ftill they were 
continually manifefting the difference 
of their tempers. They were both haf. 
tily paffionate; he was fometimes fur- 
lily ill-natured, while fhe was too apt 
to conceive what he never intended. 
They were both fenfible of their folly ; 
yet they ftill perfifted in their obftinacy: 
if he {poke warm, fhe reddened with 
the glow of anger; if he was defirous 
of tranquility, the grew turbulent. The 
vanity of pedigree and the oftentation 
of fortune were often bandied back- 
wards and forwards; this ufhered in 
indecency from him, and left her aban- 
doned to a mifguided paffion. 

Reiterated quarrels aggravated their 
imprudence : he frequently fwore, the 
railed : and blows enfued. She felt the 
effe&ts of his violence: he bore the 
marks of her fury. When their paffion 
abated, fhe fat penfively venting the guth- 
ing forrows from her eyes ; he grew mol- 
lified, and, after innumerable careffes, 
re-compofed her agitated fpirits. ‘Fhe 
quarrel renewed their tendernefs ; they 
gently upbraided themfelves, confeffed 
their folly, refolved to oppofe the excur- 
fions of paflion, and for fometime lived 


with all the appearance of a durable feli- 
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city. But when paffion has once got the 
head, reafon vainly attempts to guide 
the rein. Though Lorenzo and Violet- 
ta, on the repetition of every quarrel, 
became fenfible of their fmothered af- 
fe&tion, yet they never endeavoured to 
light up the extinguifhed lamp of Hy- 
men. They continued their intemperate 
fallies, and were at laft fo habituated to 
fuch an ignominious cuftom, as to 
give an unbounded loofe to their paffion 
before company, till they are now become 
the derifion of all their acquaintance. 

As [have aregard for Lorenzo, Ihave 

taken an opportunity of expatiating with 
him upon his indifcretion: he acknow- 
ledges his imprudence, profeffes the 
ftrongeft affe&tion for his wife, and fo- 
lemnly avows his fidelity to the nup- 
tial bed. Violetta is alfo fenfible of her 
erroneous behaviour, efteems her huf- 
band, and wears the diadem of chaftity 
on her head. They are equally confci- 
ous of their fault, are equally forry for it, 
and feem equally defirous of correcting 
it: but they are fo abfolutely devoted 
to the ftorms of paffion, as to be equal- 
ly incapable of executing thofe falutary 
refolutions, which they are thoroughly 
fenfible can alone give pleafure to the 
bridal bed, happinefs to the prime of 
life, and comfort te the declenfion of 
age. 

What a melancholy reflexion is this ! 
That two perfons once united by the filk- 
en band of love, fhould fo difown its em. 
pire, for the gratification of fome ridi. 
culous humour, is moft aftonifhing. 
That two perfons who could fo eafily 
enjoy the beatitudes of life, fhould {fo 
voluntarily banifh themfelvcs from the 
flowery read of happinefs, is amazing? 
But their condué& ferves only to evince 
this golden maxim, “‘ That reafon is 
the beft gift of nature ;” for without her 
facred influence, monarchs in their pa- 
laces axe lefs happy than peafants in 
their cottages. 


—_s2ea— 
Short account of mr. M‘Gillivray. 


S there are various accounts re- 
fpef&ting mr. M‘Gillivray, the 
famous chief of the Creek Indiane, 
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the following fketch of that gentleman’s 
life may be depended on, it being related 
by one of his old {chool-fellows :—A- 
bout the year 1759, Alexander M‘Gil- 
livray, then a youth of ten years of age, 
was fent by his father from the Creek 
nation to this city; and committed to 
the care of mr. Farquhar M‘Gillivray, 
a relation of his father’s, by whom he 
was placed under the tuition of mr. G. 
Sheed, who was then, and now is, an 
eminent Englith matter, having a€ted 
in that capacity upwards of forty years 
in this city, with great reputation.— 
He was taught the Latin language by 
mr. Willism Henderfon, one of the 
mafters of the free {chool, and who was 
lately one of the critical reviewers in 
London. At the age of feventeen, mr. 
M‘Gillivray was fentto Savannah, and 
placed in the counting houfe of general 
Elbert. He was afterwards fome time 
in the houfe of meffrs. Alexander In- 
gles and co.—During his apprentice- 
fhip, he was fo fond of ftudy, that he 
devoted much more of his time to read- 
ing of hiftory, than to the acquifition 
of mercantileknowledge. On this repre- 
fentation being made to his father, he 
was fent for to the Creek nation, fince 
which he has been raifed to his prefent 
exalted fituation ; his countrymen the 
Creeks having chofen him their king and 
his catholic majefty having, it is faid, 
promoted him to the rank of a bri- 
gadier general in his fervice. His let- 
ters, which have at different times been 
made public, plainly evince the ftrength 
of his under: anding: and his general 
charafter, 28 a man of undaunted cou. 
rage and unhlemithed integrity, is very 
generally agreed on by fuch as have 
had the pleafure of his acquaintance. 


Charlefien, Axguft 26, 1790. 








A general view of the progrefs of the 
Englifh revenue fnce the conqueft. 
[From fir Jobn Sinclair's biffory of the 

revenue. | 
William the conquerer, 
Williem Rufus, 
Henry I. 
Stephen 


£, 400,000 
350,000 
300,009 
250,000 
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Henry IT. £.200,008 
Richard I, 150,000 
John 100,000 
Henry III. 80,000 
Edward I. 150,000 
Edward IT. 100,000 
Edward IIT. 3545139 
Richard IT. 130,000 
Henry IV. 100,000 
Henry V. 76,643 
Henry VI. 645976 
Edward IV. 

Edward V. 100,000 
Richard IIT. 

Henry VII. 400,000 
Henry VIII. 800,000 
Edward VI. 400,000 
Mary 450,000 
Elizabeth §00,000 
James I. 600,0c0 
Charles I. 895,819 
The commonwealth 1,517,247 
Charles IT. 1,800,000 
James IT. 2,001,855 
William III. 3,895,205 


Queen Anne (at the union) 5,691,803 
George I. inch- 


George II. ding ype 

Geo. III. Scot- 95 ea 

(1788) land. 1515725978 
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An approved method of prejerving the fine 
flavour of butter, and of preventing 
its growing rancid, communicated to the 
“* Burlington jociety for the promoting 
of agriculture and domeflic manufac. 
tures,” by their prefident, and order- 
ed to be publipbed. 


¢ th a peck of fine falt add one 
ounce of crude fal ammoniac, 
and two ounces of faltpetre, both fine- 
ly powdered : mix them very weil with 
the fine falt: with this falt, work your 
butter, until the butter-milk be entirely 
extraéted, Then pack it in wooden fir- 
kins, falting it with the fame mixed 
falt, to fuch a degree as to be palatable, 
when eaten with bread, and no falter. 
The mixture is ftronger than fine falt: 
of confequence fomething lefs is re- 
quired, By order of the tociety. 
Wma. COXE, jun. Sec'ry. 
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On the tranfitorine/s of lfe—and on 
mortality. 
Some from the ftranded veffel force 
their way ; 
Fearful of Fate, they meet it in the fea: 
Some who efcape the fury of the wave, 
Sicken on earth, and fink into a 
grave: 
In journeys or at home, in war or 
peace, 
By hardthips many, many fall by eafe. 
Each changing feafon does its poifon 
bring, 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blaft 
the {pring ; 
Wet, dry, cold, hot, at the appointed 


hour, 
All aé& fubfervient to the tyrant’s 
wr: 
And, when obedient nature knows his 
will, 
A fly, a grape ftone, or a hair can kill. 


Prior. 

HE miferies, to which human 

nature is liable, have often been 

the fubjeé& of contempiation. Viewing 

the gloomy fide of the queftion, the 

feelings of a benevolent heart are apt 
to be exceedingly agitated. 

** Man is born unto trouble as the 
fparks fly upward—he cometh forth 
like a flower and is cut down—he flour- 
ifheth in health and vigour, but continu- 
eth not—his days pafs like a thadow, 
and he is gone—he eateth in darknefs, 
hath much forrow, and returneth to his 
original duft, and no further remem- 
brance of him remains.” 

Death is the law of our nature—the 
debt which all mult pay, and there is 
no difcharge in that war.—The works 
of nature wax old, and decay : the lof- 
tieft monuments of human art, pyra- 
mids, cities, fates, and empires, have 
their periods, beyond which they 
will not endure—all things have a ten- 
dency to change; and man among the 
reft of the creation, when called by pro- 
vidence, mult fubmit to part with the 
life which was given him. The great 
and the good, the wile and the prudent, 
the learned and the ignorant, the re- 
nowacd and the obicure, the pronce and 
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the peafant, are all travelling the road 
which leads to the grave. 

The time of our departure is utterly 
uncertain ; and the accidents which may 
deprive us of life, are mnumerable.— 
An unexpe&ted bruife, an undetigned 
blow, afall from a horfe, the feratch 
of a pin, the pairing of a nail, or the 
duft of a wall, may be made the mn'tru. 
ments of immediate death—thus Ana- 
creon the poet was choked witha grape 
ftone—Fabius, the Roman fenator, was 
fuffocated with a fingle hair ina draught 
of milk—Pope Alexander with a fly, 
which flew accidentally into his mouth 
—Horer died of grief—Sophocles with 
excefs of joy—Dionyfius with the good 
news of a victory he had obtained—and 
Aurelianus in the midit of a dance. 

Difeafes and death, fays an ingenious 
author, are fecretly lurking every where 
—they are in our bofoms,in our bow- 
els, in every thing we tafte, in every 
thing we enjoy.—We have death dwel- 
ling with us in our houfes—walking 
with us in the fields—lying down with 
us on our beds—and wrapped about us 
in our very clothes—always realy, at 
the divine command, to give the fatal 
blow. If heaven permit—Benhadad 1s 
flain in his bed—and Amnon at his 
table—Belthazzar in his cups—the E- 
gyptian firft-born in his fleep—Saul in 
the field—Cefar in the fenate—Caligula 
in the theatre—Antiochus in his coach 
—Zachariah in the temple—and Pope 
Victor at the facrament. 

To exclude from our thoughts that 
which cannot be avonied, betokens 4 
weaknefs and timidity, which a wife 
and prudent man, who defives to a&t his 
part with propriety, would not indulge. 
Meditation on death, which termimates 
every fcene of the thort per iod of exift- 
ence allotted to man, in hus trantitory 
ftate, though gloomy, is interefting an | 
may be highly beneficial. It induces us 
to enquire wherefore we were made—to 
afcertain the duties incumbent upon us 
—arndi to a ferious and attentive prac. 
tice of them. No event is more folemn 
and important than that which ts to clofe 
the connexions of life. To prepare for 
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this laft hour is a momentous object. 
Tobeableto meet it with a rational com- 
pofure and dignity, calmnefs and forti- 
tude, fhould be the earneft defire, and 
engrofs the principal attention of man. 

That we may have a peaceful and 
happy exit, when we are called to quit 
this mortal fcene, it becomes us to re- 
nounce the purfuits and indulgences of 
vice and e:ror, and to walkin the paths 
of virtue, which alone lead to true feli- 
city. 

“«¢ Boaft not thyfelf of to-morrow ; 
for thou knoweft not what a day may 
bring forth.” 

Worcefler, June 24, 1799. 

~~ 22S ~-o~ 
On the architefture of America. 
Sic unum quicquid paullatim protrabit 
a@tas 
In medium, ratioque in luminis eruit oras. 
Namque aliud ex alio clarefcere corde 


videmus, 
Artibus, ad fummum donec venere cu- 
cumen. Lucretius. 


es HE genius of architecture has 

fhed malediétions over our 
land,” fays mr. Jefferfon. In a demo- 
cracy, whoever of the citizens fees a 
public evil, and does not fpeak of it, 
is filently treacherous to the world : 
and whoever of them perceives, and yet 
does not endeavour to remove, a pub- 
lic inconvenience, is an-acceflary to it. 
Impreffed with thefe opinions, on the 
{core of the duty of all good citizens, 
and believing that we exceedingly fuf- 
fer from the ftyle in which we build our 
houfes, and the materials of which they 
are ereéted, I have devoted one of thefe 
humble lucubrations to a hafty furvey 
of architecture. 

There can be no doubt but our ftyle 
of building has, within a few years, 
very confiderably improved : but there 
yet is open to the tafte and good fenfe of 
the citizens a very great fpace, indeed, 
fer their inventions, tafte, and wealth, 
to be laudably exerted in. In this coun- 
try, we are lefs confufed in our ideas of 
propriety, in general, than are the in- 
habitants of any other country on the 
globe. We recur to firft principles with 
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eafe, becaufe our cuftoms, taftes, and 
refinements, are lefs artificial than thofe 
of other countries ; and becaufe we act 
more from the impulfe of an enlightened 
nature, than from the coercion of the 
fafhions, impofed tyrannically by that 
immenfe opulence which in Europe 
trifles with nature, and draws its plea- 
fures from the more inacceffible refer- 
voirs of art. Such is our happinefs. In 
architecture, of which no prototype ex- 
ifts in the vaft variety of nature, and 
which is the moft artificial of all the 
points to which civilized man proceeds, 
we have it not in our power to profit by 
this happy freedom. ArchiteSture com- 
prehends in itielf the colleétive difco- 
veries in proportion, folidity, ftrength, 
harmony, and fitnels of parts, economy 
of f{pace, and fubfervience to domeftic 
utility and comfort, which artifts of dif- 
ferent countries and ages have colleéted 
together into the art of building of 
houfes. Different eras have been in- 
fluenced by different taftes. A pecu- 
liar ftyle of building was adapted te 
each climate. The Grecians formed inte 
one exquifite model, the good properties 
from each of the different ftyles : and 
from this feleétion and application re- 
fulted their high-finifhed graces of ar 
chitef&ture. The Romans followed. A 
ftyle lefs fimple, and more diffufe, aided 
by an additional order, compounded of 
the various orders of the Greeks, left 
the laurel of high perfegtion in their 
hands. Their tafte became vitiated. 
The arts accompanied the retrograde 
of their charaéter, till its final decline, 
and ieft that which is called the Gothic 
tafte, as their laft feeble effort at refine- 
ment. Religion added, in that rude 
age, when every thing was wrong, to 
the wildnefs of cenceit, to which the 
Gothic fafhion was already but too 
prone. What fuperftition appropriates 
to her own’ myfteries, becomes facred : 
and as fhehad obtruded her taftelefs and 
myftical allufions from f{cripture, to the 
embellifhment of the heathen converted 
temples, all her ornaments became 
beautiful in the eyes of fanatical bar- 
barians. The Gothic architecture firft 
triumphed over the arts of Greece and 
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Rome, before the total decline of the 
empire ; and, on the revival of the arts, 
enjoyed for centuries, a fecond victory 
over eras of refinement, that ought dif- 
dainfully to have rejected it on the re- 
fumption of the claffic tafte. The 
churches, abbies, monatiteries, and ca- 
thedrals in Europe are all of the Gothic 
barbarian caft. Even the caftles and 
houfes, imitating their magnificence, 
bear an affectation of devout ornament, 
all borrowed from the embellifhment of 
the cathedral. To abolith this tate 
was a work of great difficulty—and 
even in the laft century, and at a period 
when architecture had very much ex- 
alted herfelf, among her Gothic ruins, 
fir Chriftopher Wren found his noble 
Grecian model of Saint Paul's, which 
he firft prefented at court, rejeéted. 
Into this beautiful model he was obliged, 
in order to comply with pious frivolity 
of talte, to interweave enough of the 
Gothic web to make faint Paul’s but the 
fecond building in the world. 

The Americans havea tafte, not cor- 
rupted—but fufpended in its progrefs. 
The moment they fee what is truly 
beautiful, they acknowledge its afcen- 
dency. Hitherto they have but little 
attended to this branch of the fine arts. 
In reaching at perfeétion, they will not 
have to travel through the rubbifh of 
Gothic whim and caprice : the Grecian 
fchool is open to them—and they 
ought to adopt its models in all their 
fevere and elegant fimplicity. Their pre- 
feat ftyle is floverly in the greateft 
degree: they may ftep from this fitua- 
tion to the higheft attainments at a 
ftride. 

The evil in our archite&ture lies prin- 
cipally in this—that we build of wood. 
From this cuftom much immediate, as 
well as remote inconvenience, is to be 
expected: and certainly, however fud- 
denly felt may be the comfort arifing 
from celerity and difpatch, the numer- 
ous confiderations of perifhablenefs, 
want of fafety, and call for repairs, ad- 
ded to the reflexion, that the public 
tafte is for the time deprived of one 
great field of exertion, will very much 
weigh with an enlightened people, when 
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once they become awakened to their ad. 
vantages, and proud of the fingular 
novelty of their phyfical and moral op- 
portunities of fituation. 

Wood, confidered as a material of 
archite&ture, is net only perifhable, but 
it is dreadfully acceffible to ali the dan- 
gers of wind and fire, and is not fo 
ftrong as brick or ftone. To thefe ob- 
jeftions may be added the confidera- 
tion, which will weigh with the man of 
tafte, that wood is unfufceptible of 
chafteornament. If it be adorued, it 
is in a finical puerile tafte, in which 
there is as great a diftance fromthe fim- 
plicity of the Grecian, 2s variance 
from the whimnfical, yet often pleafantly 
fanciful aflemblage of the Gothic ftyle. 

Bacheiors only ought to build of 
wood—men who have buta life cate 
in this world, and who care little for 
thofe who come after them. Thoie, 
who have cither children or a wife to 
leave behind them, will build of brick, 
if they with to leave monuments of 
kindnefs, rather than a rent-charge, 
behind them. A _ weil-fisifhed brick 
houfe, however finall, is not only more 
elegant and immediateiy ufeful and fafe, 
but it is cheaper in the end, thana 
wooden one. It needs fewer repairs— 
its prime coft is little more—it is a 
property which yields more, inafmuch 
as, if rented out, it carries from the per 
cent. of rent, fewer of the eating repairs, 
which render the profits of wooden 
rent-rolls fo equivocal and precarious. 
With refpe& to infurance—which in all 
populous places, fooner or later, takes 
place—it bears an analogy to policies 
on annuities, where one fubjeét lingers 
under a precarious exiftence, and the 
other is bleffed with youth, and a found 
conftitution. In point of eafe, tafte and 
duration, there can be no hefitation be- 
tween them, The whole doubt in the 
mind of a builder refts in the compe- 
tition between immediate convenience, 
and the remote advantage of an un- 
known duration—for a good brick houfe 
will be habitable for centuries. 

I have feen many good old brick 
houfes, built in the early part of Eli- 
zabeth’s reign—and it is weil known, 
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that in Holland, a low, moift country, 
houfes buiit during thew dependence on 
Spain, are {till inhabited, and are per- 
fecily found. 

We have this melancholy confolation, 
that pofterity will find few of the defor- 
mites of our bad tafte exiiting to mif- 
lead thir own. But then, again, we 
ought to reflect, that thofe who come 
after us, and who will take up the arts 
where we left off, will be deprived of 
any permancnt veftiges of our refine- 
ment, on which we ought to hope they 
would improve. 

Confidered politically—and in this 
government every citizen is on the guard 
of public happinefs, and political war- 
f 1e—there is this good attending brick 
buildings : from durable habitations, in 
which more money has been fpent, and 
more of the refined tafies gratified, an 
affection fer the foil is increafed, A ha- 
bit of thought arifes, favourcble to po- 
pulation—a greaier proportion of mo- 
ney is thus realized, The great na- 
tional tund, of courfe, is augmented— 
fixed to the ioil—and pledged to the 
foci ty. 

The jaft and higheft confideration, 
that Rrikes ine, is, that emigration would 
be.els eaty, and not fo common, werea 
finer {pirit of building tu prevail. Were 
the ‘Tatars to build houfes inftead of 
waggons and tents, as baron ‘Tot fays 
they iat do, and as they did when the 
Huns unjpeiled the Goths againtt the 
fechbic Koman empire, they would not 
rove, ano th i country might become a 
Jang of uliage. The fae:iny with which 
we may wove, is a ftreng incentive to 
that ove of charge, which it particu. 
Jarl!y imterefts us to repreis in our ci- 
tizcis. 

—_-=s eS o— 
On ferty-divijicus.—Py thelate gover- 
nor Liming jicR. 
a miniitiat. VIRG. 
among creat men, are like 
their beads are divi- 


Furor ari 
Fadu af, 
Sexes; hhen 
did, they carry fire m their tails ; 
and cll the countr, about them goes to 
creck Jer it. Web. cvich, of Malfy. 
“KOM the mon-ent, in which men 
give themfelves wholly up to a 
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party, they abandon their reafon, and are 
led captives by their paffions. The 
caufe they efpoufe, prefents fuch be- 
witching charms, as dazzle the judg- 
“ment ; and the fide they oppofe, fuch 
imaginary deformity, that no oppofition 
appears too violent—nor any arts to 
blacken and ruin it, incapable of a fpe- 
cious varnifh. They follow their lead- 
ers with an implicit faith, and, like a 
company of dragoons, obey the word 
of command without hefitation. Though 
perhaps they originally embarked in 
the caufe with a view to the public wel- 
fare ; the calm deliberations of reafon 
are imperceptibly fermented into paflion 
—and their zeal for the common good 
gradually extinguifhed by the predo- 
minating fervor of faétion. A difinte- 
refled love for their country, is fucceed- 
ed by an intemperate ardour; which 
naturally fwells into a political enthu- 
fiafm : and from that, eafy is the tran- 
fition to perfeét frenzy. As the religi- 
ous enthufiaft fathers the wild ravings 
of his heated imagination, on the fpirit 
of God—and is ready to knock down 
every man, who doubts his divine in- 
fpiration ; fo the political vifionary mif- 
calls his party-rage the perfeétion of 
patriotifm—and curfes the rational lov- 
er of his country, for his unfeafonable 
tepidity. The former may be reduced 
to his fenfes, by fhaving, purging, and 
letting of blood ; as the latter is only to 
be reclaimed by time or preferment. 
Next to the duty we owe the Su- 
preme Being, we lie under the moft in- 
difpenfable obligations, to promote the 
welfare of our country. Nor ought 
we to be deftitute of a becoming 
zeal and fortitude, in fo glorious a 
caufe : we fhould thew ourfelves in ear- 
neit, refolute, and intrepid. We cannot 
engage ina nobler undertaking ; and 
fcandalous would be our languor and 
timidity, where the facrifice of our lives 
is no extravagant oblation. Replete 
with fuch illuftrious examples, ave the 
annals of antiquity, when the great 
men of thofe heroic ages, with a kind 
of glorious emulation, exerted their 
talents in the fervice of their country; 
and were not only contented, but pleafs 
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ed,to die for the common weal. Hence 
Codru., and Curtius, with a fplendid 
catalogue of others, have rendered their 
memories eternal, and acquired a renown 
never to be obliterated. “ In nothing,” 
fays Cicero, ‘do we beara ftronger 
“ refemblance to the divinity, than by 
“« promoting the happinefs of our fpe- 
** cies.”’ ** Homines ad Deos nulla re 
“‘ proprius accedunt, quam falutem 
** hominibus dando.” Burt in vain doth 
party-{pirit veil itfelf with the fplendid 
covering of difinterefted patriotifm ; in 
vain ufurp the robe of honour to con- 
ceal its latent motives. The difguife 
may fafcinate the multitude ; but appears 
tranfparent to the unprejudiced and 
judicious. With all the eulogiums due 
to the advocates for liberty, without 
fuccefs doth the felf-interefted projector 
attempt to impofe on men of fenfe, 
with that refpeétable appellation. A 
zeal for our country is glorious—but 
a {pirit of faction infamous. Nor is the 
inconteftible maxim of the orator un- 
limited ; but to be regulated by the fage 
advice of the poet : 

« Eft modus in rebus: funt certi de- 

nique fines, 

“© Quos ultra citraque nequit con- 

fiftere rectum.” Hor. 
In a word, there is a great difference 
between ftaring and ftark-mad. 

When I fee aman warm in fo impor- 
tant an affair as the common intereft, I e1< 
ther fufpend my judgment, or pafs it 
in his favour. But when I find him 
mifreprefeating and villifying his adver- 
faries, I take it for a threwd fign, that 
itis fomething more than the laudable 
motive he pretends, which mpels him 
with fuch impetuotity and violence. 

The great, as well as the little vul- 
gar, are liable to catch the fpirit of 
mobbing, and clufter together, to per- 
petrate a riot, without knowing the rea- 
fon that fet them in motion. The ge- 
nuine confequence this, of party-rage 
and animofity ! For when once we fup- 
prefs the voice of reafon, by the cla- 
mour of faétien, we are toffed like a 
veffel ftripped of fails and rudder, at 
the mercy of wind and tide: but 
it is a folecif{m in rature, that the beft 
Vou. VIII, No. 1V. 


Effay on party divifions. By the late governor Livingfon. 
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end in the world is to be attained by the 
worft means : or that we cannot be pa. 
triots, till we be fit for bedlam. 

A man of this turn is not half fo 
intent upon reforming the abufes of his 
own party, as difcerning the errors of 
his enemies. To view the virtues of 
the fide he efpoufes, he ufes the magni- 
fying end of the perfpective; but in- 
verts the tube, when he furveys thofe 
of his adverfaries. Inftead of an impar- 
tial examination of the principles he 
acts upon, or the regularity of his pro- 
grefs, he contents himfelf with exclaim- 
ing againft the real or fuppofitious faults 
of his antagonifts. In fhort, it is not fo 
much the goodnefs of his own caufe, as 
the exaggerated badnefs of the other, 
that attaches him to his leaders, and 
confirms him in his delirium. Like a 
fet of pagans, he makes the fpots in the 
fun, a reafon for adoring the moon, 

There are fome enterprifing geniufes, 
who love to fith in troubled waters ; 
and will themfelves difturb the foun- 
tain, to acquire a reputation under pre- 
tence of re-clarifying it to its priftine 
purity. A man, who would be over- 
looked or de{pifed, in times of univers 
fal tranquility, may have a quantum of 
lungs and impudence, to make himfelf 
feem neceflary, when the public is agi- 
tated with ftorms, and thrown into con- 
vulfions. Nay, a fellow who has defer- 
ved to be hanged by all laws, human 
and divine, for his conduét in private 
lite, will {pring up into an important 
champion at the head of a party. 

“ There is a particular maxim among 
parties,” fays a fine writer, ‘* which 
alone is fuficient to corrupt a whole 
nation; which is, to countenance and 

proteét the moft infamous fellows, who 
happen to herd amongft them. It is 
fomething thocking to common fenfe, 
to fee the man of honour and the knave, 
the man of parts and the blockhead put 
upon an equal foot, which is often the 
cafe amongft parties. The reafon is, he 
who has not fenfe enough to diftinguith 
right from wrong, can make a noile 5 
nay, the lefs fenfe, the more obftinacy, 
efpecially in a bad cau‘e; and the great. 
er knave, the more obedient to his lead- 
2B 
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ders, efpecially when they are playing 
the rogue.” Unfpeakably calamitous 
have been the confequences of party -di- 
vifion. It has occafioned deluges of 
blood, and fubverted kingdoms. It al- 
ways introduces a decay of public f{pi- 
rit, with the extinétion of every noble 
and generous fentiment. The very 
names of things are perverted, On fu- 
ry and violence it beftows the appella- 
tion of magnanimity and oppofition, and 
ftiles refentment and rancour, heroic 
ardour and patriot warmth. Nor is it 
ever ata lofs for pretences to bubble 
the mob out of their wits, and give its 
wildeft ravings a plaufible colour. 
Ceiar, Pompey, and Craffus, were 
once the popular party of Rome; and 
their agent for managing the rabble, 
the famous, or rather the infamous 
Clodius. Yet the firft enflaved his 
country, which but for him would 
have been enflaved by the fecond : and 
as for Clodius, he had.villainy enough 
to have fet Rome on fire, and enjoyed 
the conflagration, could he have done 
it with the fame impunity as Nero. 
Craffus was fiain for his avarice, by the 
Parthians, who, pouring down his 
throat melted gold, filled his beliy with 
what had ever been the primum mo- 
bile of his party {pirit. 
- That the heads of parties are fre- 
quently actuated by private views, has 
given great handle to court writers, 
who generally embrace every oppor- 
tunity to varnifh the conduct of 
their employer, and argue fophitiically 
in proportion to his wickednefs, to tri- 
umph on fo plaufible a topic, and cat 
an odium on the moft juftifiable oppo- 
fition. Nay, they have carried their 
mercenary iimpudence to fuch a height, 
as to throw out fly infinuctions, that 
patriotiim itielf is a mere phantom, 
and endeavour to laugh the world out 
of one of the moft iluftrious virtues 
in it. No fooner doth a man, in the 
integrity of his foul, dilpute the ille- 
gal meafures of their patron, than he 
is branded with the cpprobrious name 
of a faétious fpirit, and ris gencrous 
benevolence to his fellow fubjeéts, re- 
prefented as a covert project to accom- 
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plih his own exaltation. As well 
might they impeach the fincereft piety 
of impofture and hypocrily, or infer 
the abfolute non-exiitence of virtue, 
from the world’s abounding with vice 
and knavery, 

Thus, as the defigning party-man 
always appears in the matk of public 
fpirit, end conceals the molt felfith 
and riotous difpofition, undcr the ve- 
nerable pretext of afferting liberty, and 
defending his country ; fo the minifte- 
rial fcribbler, taking advantage of this 
frequent prottitution, gives a finifter 
turn to the moft laudable views, and 
ftigmatizes every man who oppoles the 
encroachinents of the court. Hence the 
neceffity of our greateft caution in fide 
ing with either party, till by a watch. 
ful obfervation of the conduct of both, 
we have plainly difeovered the true patrt- 
ot from the falfe pretender. 

Almoft ali the mifchiefs which man- 
kind groan under, arife from their fuf- 
fering themfelves to be led by the 
nofe, without a proper freedom of 
thought and examination. Upon this, 
prieftcraft has erected its ftupendous 
babel, and tyranny reared her horrible 
domination. And indeed, well may we 
expeét, as the mghteous punifiment of 
our guilt, to be abandoned by heaven 
to delufion and error, if, inftead of o- 
beying the direétions of that facred ray 
of the divinity, in virtue of which we 
claim kindred with the higheft order of 
intelligences, we biindly turrender our- 
felves to the guidance of any man, or 
fet of men whatver. And yet I have 
known peifons of good fente, and lovers 
of liberty, fo infatuated with party, as 
to put a whole city and country in a- 
larm, and ttruggle, as if it had been pro 
aris et focts, to lift a creature into a poft, 
who, after all the buftle mace on Ins 


account, was fitter to guide the tail of 


a plough, than to fill an ofiice of fkill 
and confidence: but their breatts were 
inflamed with party-{pirit: and had the 
candidate been a chimney-fweep, or a 
rope-dancer, they would have exerted 
an equal zeal and activity. 

It muft, after all, be allowed, that a 
long and uninterrupted caimin a govern- 
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ment divided into feparate branches, for 
acheck on each ovher, is often pre- 
fump ive, that all things do not go well. 
Such is the re(ties and afpiring nature 
of the human mind, that a man 
entrulted with power, feldom contents 
himfelf with his due proportion. For 
this reafon, an unremitted harmony be- 
tween feveral perious, created as a coun- 
terpoife to each other, is fufpicious. 
Their union may be the confequence 
of their keeping within their proper li- 
mits, and it may be the effeét of an in- 
iquitous coalition. To infer, therefore, 
that the liberties of the people are fafe 
and unendangered, becaufe there are no 
politica! contetts, is illogical and fallaci- 
ous. Such a tranquility may be the re- 
fuit of a confederacy in guilt, and an 
agreement between the rulers, to ad- 
vance thetr private intereft, at the ex- 
pente of the people. Bur this can never 
be our cate. Agveeably to the gene- 
rous fpirit of our conftitution, wehave 
a right to cxamine into the condué 
and proceedings of our fuperiors : and 
upon difcovermg them in a combina- 
tion of roguery, tf we cannot fet them 
together by the ears, we can form a 
party agaimit their united ftreneth : and 
fuch a party, I hope we may never want 
the {pirit to form. To conclude, thould 
a future governor give into meafures 
fubvertive of our liberties, I hope he 
will meet with proper oppofition and 
controul ; but thould a faction be form- 
ed againtt him, without law or reafon, 
may the authors be branded with fui- 
table infamy. 
New York, Feb. 22, 1753. 


Sketch of the ** philojophy of boufe keep- 
ing.” Addreged by dr. S. L. Mitchill 
to mys S ‘ 





NN many parts of the country, bread 
H of a bad quality is fo commonly 
eaten in families, that it feems furprif- 
ing why the people do not learn the art 
of making it better. The grand faults 
are two—1. in manufacturing the flour, 
which mutt neceffarily be bad, if the 
wheat be foul, the mill-itones ill fet, or 
the bran wnperfectly boulted out. 2, In 
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making the bread, where the beft flour 
may be {poiled by lazinefs in kneading, 
by lack of fixed air, and by an halt- 
heated oven. 

When I was engaged the other day 
in taking care of my harveft, I put into 
my mouth a few grains of wheat, and 
chewed them. As I ground them to 
pieces between my teeth, the pulp, fire 
red about by the motion of my jaws, and 
mixed with the fpittie, was made to fe- 
parate into thee different parts : at firft 
a fubtil powder was dilengaged from 
the mafs, and diffufed through the flu- 
id, tinging it with a white hue, and when 
left at reft, falling to the bottom, inthe 
form of ftarch: after this, fome {caly 
hutks were let loofe, which weve tafelefs 
and harth, and compofed of the outer 
covering of the feeds, being evidently 
the bran : and laftly, aquantity of dough 
was left behind, which was thick, vilcid, 
ropy, tough, and elattic ;-and by dry- 
ing became gluey, hard, and brittle, 
confifting of pafte, or the glutinous part 
of the meal. I perfuaded myfelf, that 
this analyfis was a fair one, and that 
for thefe experiments, the human mouth 
was prefcrable to all the artificial che- 
mical apparatus in the world. ‘Thus it 
appeared that wheat, the grain affording 
the bef bread, confifted of ftarch, bran 
and patte. 

But here you will be ready to atk, 
what a young lady has to do with the 
analyfis of wheat, and chemical experi- 
ments ? Have a little patience, and you 
fhall be informed. Ii may foon hap- 
pen, that you wiil become the miitrefs 
of a family, and then may find it con- 
fiftent both with economy and prudence, 
tohavean eye to domettic affairs. You 
may, perhaps, at that time recollect with 
fome degree of fatisfaction, thefe hints, 
calculated to aflift you in providing 
wholefome tood tor your houfehold, and 
in preferving the fevenity of your tem- 
per, in {pite of the mitconduc& of bakers. 

The faults of the firit clafs, thatis, 
in the manufaéturing of flour, mutt be 
prevented by the farmer and miller. 
Chai¥ fhould be removed by the fan ; 
duft by winnowing ; and cockle, drips, 
rye, &c. by fcreening: befides, I have 
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remarked, at the Albion mills, near 
London, that wheat, to be made perfect- 
ly clean, is brufhed, wathed, and kiln 
dried. The operations of giinding and 
boulting make fine the parts, mix them 
mechanically together, and {eparate the 
bran from the ttarch and patte, 

As to the faults of the iecond clafs, 
that is, of making the bresd, you will 
naturally be led, by the principles laid 
down, to avoid them. Hence may be 
afligned the reafon, why biicuit and un- 
leavened bread of all forts, made by mix- 
ture with water alone, are to dry, hard, 
and folid: becaufe the pafte throughout 
the mafs, when moiftened, attraéts the 
ftarch, and on the evaporation of the 
water, they bind and cement more firm 
ly. In hke manner, you can explain 
why they ought to be kneaded ; to the 
end, that the two ingredients, now join- 
ed with water, may be brought into 
chemical union, and be more intimately 
blended. And hence may it be under- 
ftood, why forme bread, after breaking, 
fhortiy becomes ill talted, and on baking 
exhibits flender threads, reaching trom 
piece to piece, like cobwebs, becaule, 
through deficient kneading, the ftarch is 
not wel] incorporated with the patte, 
which remaining in confiderable mafles 
by itfelf, throughout a moult loaf, toon 
ferments and fpoils. Why are barm, 
yeall, leaven, and other like fubflances, 
neceflary to rane termentation in bread ? 
It is not neceflary, that bread undergo 
fermentation in order to be good; but 
itis fin ply requifite, that a quantity of 
fixed air fhould be extricated, to rate 
and puffit up. This. 


aiuncer the dough, and renders it porous 
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therefore potath fuperfedes the ule of 
fermenting mixtures. 
ter of the Saratoga {pring uletul ? Inthe 
fame manner. The water, decompoied 
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their native country, Aztlan, to the lake 
where they founded Mexico, they cul- 
tivated the earth in all thofe places 
where they made any confiderable ftop, 
and lived on the produce of their la- 
bour. When they were brought under 
fubjeétion to the Colhuan and Tepa- 
necan nations, and confined to the mife- 
rable little iflands on the lake, they 
ceafed for fome years to cultivate the 
land, becaufe they had none; until ne- 
ceflity and induftry together taught 
them to form moveable fields and gar- 
dens, which floated on the waters of the 
lake. The method which they puriued 
to make thofe, and which they ftil 
practife, is extremely fimple. 

«© They plait and twiit willows, and 
roets of marth plants, or other mate- 
rials together, which are light, but capa- 
ble of (upportirg the earth of the garden 
firmly united. On this foundation they 
lay the light buthes which float on the 
lake, and, over all, the mud and dirt 
which they draw up from the bottom 
of the lake. Their regular figure is 
quadrangular ; their length and breadth 
various ; but as far as we can judge, 
they are about eight perches long, and 
not more than thee in breadth, and 
have lefs than a foot of elevation above 
the furface of the water. Thefe were 
the firlt fields which the Mexicans 
owned after the foundation of Mexico. 
There they firft cultivated the maize, 
great peppers and other plants neceffa- 
ry for their fupport. In progrefs of 
time, thofe fields grew numerous from 
the induftry of thelfe people. ‘There 
were among them, gardens of flowers, 
and odoriferous plants, which were em- 
ployed in tne worfhip of their gods, 
and ferved for the recreation of the 
nobles. At prefent (1780) they 
cultivate flowers and every fort of 
earden herbs upon them. Every day of 
the ye vr, at fun rife, mnumerable vel- 
fels, loaded with various kinds of fiow. 
ers and herbs, which are cultivated 
in thofe gardens, are feen arriving by 
. . great market place 
of the capital. All plants thrive there 
furprifing ls ; the mud of the lake 1s 
an extremely fertile foil, and requires 
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no water from the clouds. In the lar. 
geft gardens there is commonly a lit- 
tle tree, and even a little hut to thel- 
ter the cultivator, and defend him from 
the rain or the fun. 

** When the owner of the garden 
wifhes to change his fituation, he gets 
into his little veflel, and by his own 
itrength alone, if the garden be fimall, 
or with the affiftance of others, if it be 
large, he tows it after him, and con- 
ducts it wherever he pleafes, with the 
little tree and hut upon it. That part 
of the lake, where thofe floating gar- 
dens are, is a place of infinite recrea- 
tion, where the fentes receive the high- 
eft poffible gratification.” 

—PS SS CO — 
Of wit and good nature. In aa letter 
to Eugenio, 

Dear Sir, 
I Am obliged to you for the opportu- 

nity you have given me of contraét- 
ing afriendthip with Florio. He brought 
me your letter ; but let me advife you for 
the future to be more frugal of your re- 
commendation. Itis at any time fuf- 
ficient to prejudice mein favour of a 
perfon who may have no other claim to 
notice: and you but throw a pertuime on 
the violet, in giving it fo lavithiy to one 
whote own merit demands io much ref. 
pect and etteem, 

My intimacy with Florio has con. 
firmed mein an opinion I have long en- 
tertained, that good nature and wit 
are defigned by providence as compani- 
ons, and that it is an offence againtt her 
operations, when they appear divided 
from each.other. We may tee that dif. 
fatis!action in each of them, when thus 


difunited, which isin a itate of abience 
Wit grows peevith and 
morofe ; good nature becomes languid 
and {piritleis. 

Vivaciry of genius, without the bene- 
volence of anaffabie difpoution, is often 


and (eparation. 


prejudicial to its owner, and, as it is na- 
turally fativical, difguftful to his triéads. 
It fparkles amiably under the veil of 
good nature: that heavenly quality 
foftens and improves by that allevia- 
tion, the delicacy of its rays, and pre- 
ferves its vigour, while it adds toits re. 
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putation. We revere it in fuch a fitua- 
tion as we do the fun, which at once de- 
mands our admiration by its brightnefs, 
and preferves us by its influence. When 
attended by a morofe difpofition, we may 
compare it to acomet, whole appearance 
we indeed admire, but dread the effects 
of a phenomenon fo difgufttul to nature. 

Malicious wit is impaired by its own 
vivacity. Itmay make us feared in the 
vigour of our age and underftanding ; 
but all mankind will rejeiceat the de- 
cline of fo pernicious a faculty. 

Good nature, tho’ imperfe&tly amia- 
ble, is more defireable for its own fake 
than wit : it wants, indeed, force and fire, 
but its ufeful exceffes will always recom- 
mend it: efpecially as its general fault is 
a profufion of ill-beftowed benefits, not 
the profecution of an unjuft war with 
inferior abilities. It is at leafl inoffen- 
five, where it is not beneficial, and med- 
dles not with arms, which it wants 
ftrength to manage. 

Florio is happy in both thefe qualifica- 
tions. Witand affability are united in 
his mind; asthe one brightens, the o- 
ther foftens his conver{ation ; his benevo- 
lence endeavours to correét, or at leaft al- 
leviate thoie blemifhes, which his quick 
apprehenfion fo readily difcovers ; and 
feems to turn that fuperiority his vivaci- 
ty gives him, to the benefit and improve- 
ment of that flow difpofition and lan- 
guid faculty which it excels ; and the em- 
ployment his wit moft delights in, is to 
find out fome latent {park of merit in e- 
very body, to countenance that benevo- 
lence which his good nature in{pires 
him with. 

You willnot be apprehenfive of my 
deviating trom the conftant friendfhiy I 
have had with you, by the engaging cha- 
racter I have given of Florio; but re- 
member that the greatelt proof I can give 
of my reliance on your impartiality, is 
thus freely praifing to you the excellence 
of another. Befides, I fhould think I 
robbed your generous temper of its due, 
if Idid not communicate to you _perfec- 
tions which afford you fo much pleafure 
when you obferve them in others, and 

yet you are wilfully blind to them in 
yourtelf, BENEVOLO, 
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Letter from dr. Franklin to a lady in 
France. 
OU may remember, my dear 
friend, that when we lately {pent 
that happy day in the delightful gar- 
den and fweet fociety of the Moulin 
Joly, I ftopt a little in one of our 
walks, and ftaid fometime behind the 
company. We had been fhewn num- 
beriefs ikeletons, of a kind of little fly, 
called an ephemera, whofe fucceflive 
generations, we were told, were bred 
and expired within the day. I happened 
to fee a living company of them on a 
leaf, who appeared to be engaged in 
converfation ; you know I underftand 
all the inferior animal tongues: my 
too great application to the ftudy of 
them, is the beit excule I can give, 
for the little progrefs I have made in 
your charming language. I liftened 
through curiofity to the difcourfe of theie 
little creatures : but asthey in their nati- 
onal vivacity {poke,three or four together, 
I could make but little of their cone 
verfation: I found, however, by fome 
broken expreffions, that I heard now 
and then, they were dif{puting warmly on 
the merit of two foreign muficians, one 
a coufin, the other a mufcheto; in 
which difpute they ‘pent their time, 
feemingly as regardleis of the fhortnets 
of life, as if they had been fure of liv- 
inga month. Happy people! thougkt I, 
you live certainly under a wife, jutt, 
and mild government, fince you have 
no public grievances to complain of, 
nor any fubje&t of contention, but the 
perfections or imperfections of foreign 
mufic. I turned my head from them 
to an old grey-headed one, who was 
fingle on another leaf, and talking to 
himfelf. Being amufed with his {olilo- 
quy, I have put it down in writing, in 
hopes it will likewife amufe her, to 
whom I am fo much indebted for the 
moft pleafing of all amufements, her deli- 
cious company and heavenly harmony, 
* It was,’ fays he, ‘the opinion of Jearn- 
ed philofophers of our race,who lived and 
flourifhed long before my time, that this 
vaft world theMoulin Joly could not iicif 
fubfift more than eighteen hours s and 1] 
think there was fome foundation for that 





















































opinion, fince by the apparent motion of 
the great luminary, that gives life to 
all nature, and which in my time has 
evidently declined contiderably towards 
the ocean at the end of our earth, it 
mutt then finifh its courfe—be extin- 
guifhed in the waters that furround us 
—and leave the world in cold and dark- 
nefs, neceflarily producing univerial 
death and deftru€tion. I have lived fe- 
ven of thofe hours ; a great age, being 
no lefs than 420 minutes of time. How 
very few of us continue fo long! I have 
feen generations born, flourith, and ex- 
pire. My prefent friends are the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the friends 
of my youth, who are now, alas! no 
more: and I mutt foon follow them ; 
for by the courle of nature, though full 
in health, I cannot expeét to live above 
even or eight minutes longer. What 
now avails all my toil and jabour ina 
amaffing honey-dew on this leat, which 
I cannot live to enjoy! What the 
political ftruggles I have been engaged 
in, for the good of my compatriot in- 
habitants of this bufh, or my _ philolo- 
phical ftudies for the benefit of our race 
in general! for in politics (what can 
laws do without morals?) our prefent 


race of ephemera will, in a courfe of 


minutes become corrupt, like thefe of 
other and older bufhes, and conjequent- 
ly as wretched: and in philofophy how 
fmall our progreis! Alas! art is long, 
and life is fhort. My friends would 
comfort me with the idea of a mame, 
they fay I fhall leave behind me ; and they 
tell me, I have lived long enough to na- 
ture and to glory. But what will fame 
be to an ephemera, who no longer ex- 
ifts ? and what will become of all hif- 
tory in the eighteenth hour, when the 
world itfelf, even the whole Moulin 
Joly, fhall come to sts end, and be bu- 
ried in univerfal ruin? To me, after 
all my eager purfuits, no folid plea- 
fares now remain, buc the reflexion of 
a long life {pent in meaning weil, the 
fenfible convertation of a few good la- 
dy cphemera, and now and then a kind 
fmile and atune from the ever-am able 
Briiivant.” 
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Law cafe. Court of king’s bench——London, 
Before lord Kenyon. Fuly 8, 1790. 
Ayers verjus Wilkes. 

HIS aétion was tovecover of the 

detendant the freightagze af goods, 
on board the Hope, whereof the plaintiff 
was commander; the circumftances are 
briefly thus : 

The defendant, and the houfe of maffrs. 
Rowlet, Corp, and co. of New-York, 
agreed to purchaie a cargo of tobac- 
co at Baltimore, to be thipped for Lon- 
don, each to be half concerned ; the Hope, 
captain Ayres, was chartered by the de- 
fendant, to proceed to Baltimore, to take 
in her loading, where the defendant alfo 
went. The charter-party expreffed, that 
61. per ton was to be paid for the tobac- 
co, and to be delivered in London, ae 
per bill of lading. 

Meflis. Rowlet, Corp, and co. paid 
for their moiety of the goods, and Wilkes 
was to give his bill upon London, for 
payment of his portion of the cargo. 
The tobacco, to the zmount of 605 hogf- 
heads, was fhipped, and the bill of lading 
{pecified, that the goods were to be deli- 
vered in London to the defendant, or 
his affigns ; on the back of that bill, it 
was endoried by mr. Wilkes, to mefirs. 
Richard, Kymer, and co, of London, 
on condition that they fhould accept and 
pay all and fingular the bills of ex- 
change, which the thipper fhould draw 
upon them, to the order of mefirs. Row- 
let, Corp, and co, Upon their refufal, 
this tobacco was to be delivered to 
Rowlet, Corp, and co. The veffel 
arrived in London in May, 1789: and 
the captain, with mr. Forbes, a no- 
tary-public, went to the houfe of mefirs, 
Richard, Kymer, and co. and tendered 
tothem the bill of lading, requefting 
them to comply with the fipulated terms 
therein, to which they refufed their con. 
fent. The captain confequently appli- 
ed to mefirs. Rowlet, Corp, and co, 
who acceded to the propofal, received the 
tobacco, and pard the bills: but when 
the captain demanded his freight, he was 
defired to apply to the defendant, as 
melfirs. Rowlet and co. were in advance 
for him. 

The obje&ion, on the part of the de- 
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fendant, was, that the captain had not 
performed the ftipulated agreement he 
was under, which was, to receive his 
freight previous to the delivery of the 
goods. Verdict forthe plaintiff, 9871. 
—-Sae— 
On faltiag beef. 
T is recommended to mercantile peo- 
ple, who put up beef for a foreign 
market—1ft. That in cutting up their 
beef, they would ufe along tharp knife, 
tocut the flefh—and a fteel plate back 
{aw to cut the bone, inftead of an ax er 
cleaver, as the cutting and fawing leaves 
the meat fquare and unbruifed, and fair 
to the eye, after falting and packing. 
ad. A fure way of putting up beef to 
remain good and fit for any market for 
afpace of years—Apply to a barrel of 
pickled or mefs beef, cut in 4ib. or 6lb. 
pieces, half a buthel Liverpool falt, 2 or 
3 pounds eoarfe brown lugar, 4 ounces 
faltpetre—pack it clofe,—let your caik 
be well hooped and pickled. This has 
been experienced by a friend’ thefe 40 
years, who never loft any #0 put up— 
only by teeth. 
£04 DD SL |] +4 
Amount of duties on goods and of tonnage 
in the port of Philadelphia, from Fan- 
uary sft to Fune 30th 1790. 
Dutics Tonnage 
Firft quarter 40,130 4,180 
Second quarter 3745957 10,603 





Doliars 215,087 14,783 
—{]—> @— 

Comparative view of the principal exports 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore, for 
January, February, and March, 1790 

Philad. Baltimore. 

Barrels of flour, 433994 43,569 

Buthels of wheat, 7,500 41,968 


Ditto of corn, 46,168 20,599 
Hogtheads of tobacco, 6 127 
Tons of pig iron, 118 40 
Barrels of bread, 1684 3208 
—Se -2— 


Inflance of the torture in Scotland. 
MESS. PRINTERS, 

S a friend to literature, T cannot 
A but be pleafed with the fpirit of 
enquiry, Which of late appears among 
Vou. VIll. No. LV. 


the writers in your mufeum ; and I fin- 
cerely hope, that as this work of yours has 
fuch an extenfive circulation, it will 
prove to be the vehicle of communicat- 
ing much ufeful information. 

I obferve feveral queries, in page 78 
of the number for February, refpecting 
the torture, or, as it is fometimes cal- 
led, the queftion, a moft inhuman prac- 
tice of Europeans. It is not my defign 
at prefent to enter into a full detail of that 
barbarous mode of trial: but I will give 
you an inftance of its ule, in the king- 
dom of Scotland as late as the year 
1666. 

Hugh M‘Kaile, a young preacher at 
Edinburgh, about the time of the ejec- 
tion of the non con minifters, delivered 
a fermon, in which he obferved, “ that 
the people of God had been perfecuted 
by a Pharaoh on the throne, a Haman 
in the fate, and a Judas in the church.” 
An attempt was made to apprehend 
him: but he efcaped, and went out of the 
kingdom. At his return, about three 
years afterwards, he for a while joined 
a party in Scotland, who were rifing in 
oppofition to fome arbitrary meafures ; 
but was obliged, through indifpofition 
of body, to quit his connexion with 
them. However, being apprehended 
with a fword in his hand, he was brought 
to examination before the privy council 
of Scotland, December 4, 1666 ; when 
they ordered the executioner to put his 
leg into the boot, and proceed to the 
torture. The violent compreffion of his 
flefh, finews, and bongs, by force of the 
wedge and hammer, even to ten or ele- 
ven flrokes, with confiderable intervals, 
produced no farther confeffion,than what 
he had before made, viz. that he had 
joined the party and was deferting them, 
when apprehended. He was afterward 
condemned, and hanged at Edinburgh. 

It is obferved in the account of his 
life, that this torture of the boot had 
not been praétifed before in Scot. 
land, within the memory of any perfon 
living ; but being then introduced “ and 
violently urged by the prelates,” it was 
afterwards frequently uted, until the 
revolution, when * with other inhu- 
man and barbarous tortures, made ute 
2C 
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of in that period, it was juftly eomplain- 
ed of and abrogaed. S ENE X&. 


-- <=> BD =| -O~ 


An account of the fea vefels belonging to 
the port of Balimore, on the 16ib of 
Auguft, 1790. 

27 Ships, 6701 Tons. 
1 Snow, 86 
31 Brigantines, 3770 
34 Schooners, 2454 
9 Sloops, 559 
——— 


102 13,564 Tons. 
—a ea =-—— 


Extra of a letter from mr. Thomas 
Livezy, of the county of Philadelphia, 
to mr. Clifford, dated 14th Fuly, 1790, 
on the manufa&ure of wine from the 
grapes of Americamread before the 
Burlington focicty for the promotion of 
agriculture and donxfliic manufac- 
tures, September 4, 1790. 


BOUT the latter end of the ninth 
A month (September) or about the 
firft white frofts, we gather the grapes, 
which with us grow along old fences 
and hedge-rows. When we have got 
them brought home, we pick all the 
grapes, both ripe and green, which are 
juicy, from the ftems or branches; and 
generally allow two bufhels, a little 
heaped, when thus picked from the 
fiems, to a barrel. When the grapes are 
thus picked and mezfured, we math 
them between our hands by a fimall 
quantity at a time, either in earthen 
pans, or other fall veflels; and pu 
them, when mashed, all together in- 
to a large tub, and add a little water, 
fo as to foak the pumice. After Mirring 
the water and mafhed giapes well to- 
gether, we fqueeze the grapes out from 
the liquor with our hands, as clean as 
we can ; and then throw the puunice in- 
to a feparate tub, ftraming the liquor 
through a hair freve. Lt the juice feem 
not to be all out of the grapes, at one 
foaking and fqueezing, which it feldom 
is, we put water to the pumice, and 
fyueeze them over again, uatil by re- 
peated foaking and {queezing, there ap- 
years no virtue left in them, We take 
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care not to put too much water at firft, 
left there fhould be more than the cafk 
will hold ; anc if it do not fill the catk, 
we fill it up afterwards with water. To 
the liquor thus prepared, we add two 
pounds of good dry fix-penny fugar per 
gallon, ftirring it in the tub until all 
the fuger be diffolved. We let it remain 
in the tub: and in a day or two, it fer- 
ments, and afcum arifes on the top, 
which muft be fkimmed off, before tun. 
ning up the wine. This being done, we 
put the wine into the cafk, but do not 
bung it up tight. There is generally a 
fermentation in it in the {pring follow. 
ing, when the grape-vines are in blof- 
fom : but racking it off juft before that 
feafon, will prevent its working too 
much. If it be wanted to be foon ripe 
for ufe, we put a quart of good old 
brandy, after it is racked off, to a bar- 
rel, and give it air, by letting the bung 
be quite loofe. 


—_oessa— 
Geographical defcription of Bachelor's 
tfland. 

When Hymen’s torch glows in the 
marry’d breaft, 

All wand’ring paffiens are at reft : 

In conftant love we ev'ry pleafure find, 

And ev'ry folace in a female mind. 


ACHELOR’s ifland is fituated on 

the burning fands of the defarts of 
folly, where eve. the favage inhabitants 
of the forelt feldom venture to tread, 
It is bounded on the eaft, by the regi- 
ons of affcétation, vanity, and deceit ; 
on the north, by the territories of fear 
and cowardice ; on the fouth, by the bur- 
ning zone of remorfe, difeafe, and death ; 
and, on the welt, by the dead lake of 
oblivion. Hence it is eafily to be fup- 
pofed, that the air of this ifland is ful- 
try, enervating, and peftiferous—expof- 
ed to perpetual icenes of ftorm, hurri- 
cane, and tempeit: and its climate, like 
the minds of its inhabitants, is never 
fettled tor an hour. The {pring of Ba- 
chelor’s ifland totally differs from that 
of any other I have hitherte read of : as 
that 1s here the feafon of the moft per- 
nicious heat, and in which the genera- 
lity of its inhabitants aie pofleficd with 
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akind of madnefs, the mot Jeftruétive 
ty themfelves, the moft injurious tu eve- 
ry civilized country, and the moit fub- 
verfive of unguarded innocence. Thofe, 
who weather out the fpring, and live to 
fee the fummmer, though they lotfe a greet 
degvee of their madnefs, yet in that fea- 
fon they become arttul, hypocritical, 
and treacherous. Their winter is truly 
defpicalyle , indeed; fince, among all na- 
tions upon earth, you cannot expres 
your contemptof a man more pointedly, 
than by calling him an old bachelor— 
a thing that lives only for itfelt—a thing 
that has no focial harmony in 1s foul 
—athing that cares for nobody, and 
whou nevody regards—a thing that, 
like a muthroom, delights in bogs and 
morafies, but hotes ine generous warmth 
of the noon-day fun. Though the na- 
tives of this mifexable iflind make thole 
of the ifle of matrimony, the conftant 
omeét of their ridicule, yet there have 
been mumbericfs initances of their fteal- 
ing from their own iiland into that of 
matrimony, where they have prevailed 
on tome good-natured ealy creatures to 
become their nurfes and reftorers, after 
their comititutions have been nearly ru- 
ined in their former miferable abodes ; 
for, in the ifle of matrimony, though 
clouds now and then gather over it, yet 
they ferve only to render the remainder 
of the day mere brilitant and chearful. 
In Bachelor’s tfland, love isa thing much 
talked of, but totally unknown to them ; 
and they are hated and defpifed, robbed 
and plundered, by the objects of their 
miferable embraces. If cards be the ufual 
diverfiors of the people on the ifland of 
matrimony, they ave confidered only as 
an amufement: but, on Bachelor's if- 
land, they are productive of the moft 
fhocking vices, fuch as the groffett 
fcenes of drunkennefs and debauchery, 
the total ruin ot their private fortunes 
—and even murder itfelf fometimes is 
the coniequence. How many have quit- 
ted this ifland, and fed to that 
much defpifed, in order to repair their 
ruined fortunes, by teeking a rich and 
amiable partner? Bachelor's tile 15 a 
iny 
thing but nettles, thorns, and briers ; 


they 10 


mere defart, incapable of producing 


Julia, or the penitent daughter. 
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here are no bleating lambs to pleafe the 
ewe of innocence; here doves to cher. 
ih their young, no: the uleful 
fawn bound over their barren plains ; but 
wolves, tizers, and crocodues, are here 
feen in abundance. Here are neither 
wife ner children to weep over the athes 
ot the dece 


does 


ued; but owls hoot, ravens 
croak, and the reptrles of the earth crawl 
oves their graves. In thort, of ail anie 
mais that ever nature produced, an old 
bachclor mult be the alt « mtemptible ; 
he lives a utelefs being on earth, dies 
without having antwered the end of his 
cretion, im Oppolition to i@ ina jdate 
of his grevt ‘yr, aid is at lait oune 
figned to: ever to oblivion, 


—22° »— 
Julia, or the penitent da «@ bter: an af- 
Secting hi i rye 


Se dew the untortunate citizens, 
who wereinvelved in the cala- 
mities occaftoned by the famous Miffif- 
fipi fcheme in France, were :nonficur 
and madamede Gourville, once as much 
diftinguifhed by their affluent fituation 
as by thir exemplary virtues. This 
excelient pair retire! to a remote village, 
with the flender remams of their for- 
tune, and, conforming to the fad ree 
veric, monfieur de Gourville dif lained 
not to fubmit to the lowett rural occu. 
pations ; for true p'ulotophy teaches the 
good man to yield to unavoidable mile 
fortune with dignity and relignation. 

It was not for bimfeif he fuffered, but 
fora beloved wife; apprehentive that 
her delicate mind could 
itfelf to the feverity of 
Few know how to refleSt with wifdom 
on thrs dream of life, and to render it 
as inftru&tive as it is The 
fair fex, from the tendernefs of then 
frame, bear calamity with yet lefs for- 
titude than Madame 


hufband; and 


not reconcile 


her fituation. 
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to conceal her tears from her hufband ; 
ner did the maternal duties tail to alle- 
viate her chagrin, and to reconcile her 
to humble mediocrity. Her whole at- 
tention was devoted to the education of 
a fon and daughter, of whom fhe con- 
ceived the mott flattering hopes. Julia, 
(for that was the name of the daughter) 
diicovered the winning charms that eve- 
vy day open more and more; and in 
her brother they perceived the fineit 
traces of a manly and virtuous foul. 

A noblenian, who had known mon- 
ficur de Gourville in happier days, 
came to the village where this refpecta- 
ble family refided. On difcovering the 
father, he inftantly offered to introduce 
his fon into the army, and to take his 
fortune upon himfelf. This offer was 
too great to be refitted by paternal ten- 
dernefs : and the brave youth, animated 
by virtuous hope, hefitated not to leave 
his excellent parents and affectionate 
fifter. 

All their cares were now devoted to 
their daughter, With a delighted eye, 
they beheld her increafing beauty and 
ripening virtues. An elegant figure, the 
fprightlinefs of unaffefted wit, an ex- 
treme fenfibility, eyes fperkling with 
vivacity, yet looking inexprefflible ten- 
dernefs, in aword, a certain {weet af- 
femblage of graces far fuperior to beau- 
ty—thefe preiented but a faint idea of 
the captivating Julia; who, on her part, 
failed not to reward the affeétion of her 
ptrents with all the amiable attentions 
of filial piety. 

But monfieur de Gourville was ftill 
to know feverer trials. An oppreffive 
lawiuit completed the ruin of his for- 
tunes. Yet the unhappy pair, in pro- 
portion as their calamities increafed, 
feemed to poffets a nobier elevation of 
foul—fopported by thofe fentiments of 
relizior, which afford unfhaken conio- 
lation. ‘hey foothed each other with 

uaceafing kindnefs, and fora few mo- 
ments could even forget their mifery ; 
but, when they beheld their daughter, 
ten thouland apprehenfions for her wel- 
fare incefl. tly tormented them. 

A relation of madame de Gourville, 
whe retided at Paris, is informed of their 
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deplorable fituation, and prefies them 
to fend their daughter to her. After a 
variety of fevere confliéts and refolu- 
tions, the hopes, that it would be of 
important advantage to their Julia, in- 
duce them to conient to the propoial, 
They are now near the moment of 
this cruel feparation. They prefs their 
child to their bofom. They can- 
not fpeak. They weep. ‘ No, my bef 
of parents,’ exclaims Julia, ‘ never will 
I leave you. I owe my lite—I owe the 
love of virtue to you ; and it 1s mine to 
fupport you under the weight of mif- 
fortune. No fituation can be difgraceful, 
if unfullied by vice; and I will fubmit 
without relugtance to all—to every 
thing to lighten the woes of my beloved 
parents. Mult 1 be reduced to fervi- 
tude? I will fly to it, if I can but be 
of the leaft afiiftance to you. I will in- 
treat them to let me fteal only a momentin 
the day to fee you—to weep on your 
botom—io tell you, that your daugh- 
ter knows no other happinefs, but that 
of living where you are.—* Oh my 
daughter,” faid madame de Gourville, 
‘Itis your tenderne!s only, that em- 
bitters this feparation. Heaven be- 
gins to {mile upon us. Our dear child, 
at leaft, will be delivered from the feve> 
rity of our fate. She will be with our 
relation, ina fituation fuitable to her 
birth. in this idea, we fhall bear our 
forrows with more refignation—we fhall 
be happy in being affured that you al- 
ways love us. —* Ah! my deareft mo- 
ther,’ interrupted Julia, * think you that 
your daughter can ever forget you? If 
I leave you, it will be only with the 
hope that I thall yet be ufeful to you, 
Oh! my beloved parents, what happi- 
nefs will be mine, if my new fituation 
enable me to wipe away your tears—to 
evince my duty—my gratitude—my 
love!” 

The moment arrives. Madame de 
Gourville now aflumes a firmer tone. 
* Never forget, my Julia, the leffons of 
a mother, to whom you will be ever 
dear, Kemember, that virtue is more 
inetiimable than riches, and even than 
life itfelf. Oh! continved the tender 

mother, all in tears, ‘much  fooner 
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difhonour. My deareft daughter, our 
lives muft have a period—but infamy is 
everlafting. Alas ! the world is full of 
feduétion ; and deviation is but too ea- 
fy. Let us earnettly hope, that our ex- 
amples till be ever before you,’ 

They now lead their daughter to the 
coach, again give her the moft affecting 
advice, the tenderet(t carefles, and return 
to their boufe, diffolved in all the bit- 
ternefs of grief, 

An aged domeftic, named Marianne, 
haft accompanied monfieur and madame 
de Gourviile to their retreat. Her heart 
ennobled her lowly ftation. Sacrificing 
her intereft to an uncommon virtue, fhe 
hefitated not to follow the hard fortunes 
of a matter and a miftrefé whom fhe 
loved. In vain did they urge her to feek 
another place, reprefenting that they 
could not even maintain her, § What 
then?” aniwered the worthy woman, 
weeping: * I will work elfewhere when 
you do not want me. I will fteal from 
the hours of fleep to gain my living; 
and very little will futhce. No, I will 
never leave you.’ Monfreur and ma- 
dame de Gourville, melting into tears, 
embraced Marianne, who, in return, 
would only refpectfully kifs their hands, 
Having been prefent at the birth of 
Julia, the felt all the grief of madame 
de Gourville tor the lofs of her young 
miftrels. She was charged to accompa- 
ny Julia, and to fee her fate under the 
root of the relation, who had continu- 
ed unceafingly to tolicit her arrival. 

They arrive at the houfe of madame 
de Subligny; for that was the name of 
this relation. Marianne, mingling her 
tears with the tears of Julia, left her, 
making a thouland proteftations of un- 
alterable affection for her parents, 

Madame de Subligny was a widow 
with a competent fortune. She was 
fond of the world to diftraétion ; and, 
without an underttanding to recollect the 
duties of her ave and fituation, fle had 
reached her fiftieth year, and was ever 
feen in the circles of the young and 
gay—acting as it were from a kind of 
inftinét, blind to the future, and with 
igarce ditcernment enough tor the mo- 
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would I hear of your death, than your ment. This was the woman with whom 


Julia was to refide, 

Madame de Gourville, indeed, knew 
little more of her relation than by 
name. The obfervations of Marianne, 
notwithtanding her fimplicity, were cer- 
tainly calculated to alarm her mittrefs: 
but the virtuous and the good do not 
ealily fuipect; and thus they fubjectrhem- 
feives to errors, which often are fatal 
to their peace. 

The education of Julia was now ve- 
ry different; for never did her new 
friends converte on the duties and the re- 
wards of virtue. She was in her fix- 
teenth year, Self admiration bean 
to fucceed to filial affection, that fweet 
fentiment, which teldom lives in a per. 
petual round of pleafure. Her charms 
were continuaily the theme of tue moft 
feduftive flattery. Extravagant com- 
piiments, devoid of fentg and truth, 
inceflantly affailed her ears, and in time 
were heard without duguit. 

Julia accompanied madame de Sub- 
ligny to the the:tre, to the public walks, 
and into every circle. In thefe ‘cenes of 
diffipation, the heard the moft pernici- 
ous difcourfes, which, repeated in a 
variety of forms, all tended to eitablith 
the f:vourite maxims of freethinkers 
and libertines. Her heart was now a 
picture, from which the fine colouring 
of virtue gradually faded away. Yet 
ftill the would fain oblerve the excellent 
leffows the had imbibed from her pa- 
rents: but to be fixteen—to be adored 
—yet not in the elevated fituation, that 
can command the elegancies of dreis— 
was too much for a heart in which va- 
nity was predominant. In this variety 
of parties, Julia attached herielt to a 
madame de Sauval, who, in the fequel, 
hurried into vice a heart which had not 
entirely forgotten the early fentuments 
of innecence. 

Madame de Sauval affeSted an open- 
neis of manner: yet in duplicity and 
faifehood fhe was intrepid and unfub. 
mitting, She could enter into the mi- 
nuteit particulars of an affair with a 
femblance of concern and tenfibility, 
which fhe could command on all occa. 
fions ; for cunning 1s the peculiar taicnt 
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of weak and little minds. A woman of 


this chara&er had no difficulty in torm- 
ing the clofeft intimacy with the weak 
miicdame de Subligny. 
Julia was delighted to have a friend 
to whom fhe couid intruft the feerets 
of her heart: for thefe intimacies ap- 
pear to unthinking youth in the aterac- 
ting forms of friendflip. Seufoiiy at 
this tender age, abandons itier! to mex- 
perience. ‘The necetlity of duccting the 
affections to fome objeét, is not the 
moit trivial caufe of its errors and mif- 
fortunes. It aitaches itfelf to every ob- 
jeét it meets. But wes it not enough 
for madame de Savval to be herfeif cui 
graced in the pubic opinion? Io what 
purpofe could the with to invoive a 
young perfon in the fame infamy, who 
was yet ftruggling againit the aicen- 
dency of vice ? Were the hearts of the 
wicked butexpofed to view, we fhould 
difcover with horror, thet they have a 
deteflable pleature in increafing the 
number of the guilty. Intereft, more. 
over, is another powerful motive, to 
arm corruption, grown hoary in guilt, 
againft innocence and youth; and, m 
fact, it was not a mere depravity of 
morals that induced madame de Sauval 
to plot the fail of the unfufpecting 
Juha. 

The coquetry of this young creature, 
her ambition to fhine in the circle, and 
to captivate every eye, did not eicape 
the penetrating view of this abandoned 
woman. Julia heard her inceilantiy ex- 
claim: € What a beautiful fhape! But 
what an odious gown! Why, child, 
dre{s is our very life, and you fhouid 
difplay your charms to advantage by 

the elegance of your tafle. Al! were I 
but of your age, | fhould know how to 
improve them. By what filly prejudices 
are people governed! But when once 
we begin to think for ourfeives, we fhail 
pay little attention to the opinion of 
the world. It is poverty only that 1s 
the obieét of contempt. Some marks 
of complaifance,’ added this intriguing 
woman, § for a gentieman who merits 
my eficem, and who intends to efpoate 
me, have now changed my fituation. 
From that moment I have begun to 
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live. I have a houfe, I have drefs, I 
have ewels—and jewels are the magic 
of beauty.” Julia profoundly  fighs. 
* I wil not conceal it.’ refumed ma- 
darne de Sauval, whom the figh did not 
efcape; * but in your fituation I fhould 
be decided, What do you expeét from 
your aunt ? She has but little fortune ; 
nor is fhe immortal. Julia, beautiful 
as you ave, and with your birth, wowld 
you degrade yourfelf to the employ- 
ment of a lady's woman ?” 

At this queftion, Juiia could not con- 
ceal fonie emotion ot indignation, this 
fame julia, who, before fhe left her pa- 
rents, would have embraced the mean- 
eit occupation with joy, if the purity of 
her morals had required the facrifice. 

The arttul advocate ef vice now ad- 
ded: ¢ In this humble ftation, though 
you thould be a paragon of virtue, the 
world will never believe it. They will 
think it impeffible that an unfortunate 
young perfon, who is handfome, can 
be fo void of underftanding as to pre- 
fer mifery to affluence and eafe. Do 
not fancy that your books, and thofe 
pretended good people, the pedagogues 
of mankind, utter one word of truth. 
Their fine fentiments are merely to dif- 
play their talents, and to contradi& efta- 
blithed opinions with oftentation. The 
only purtuit of fenfible people is afflu- 
ence and pleature. I know ail the fine 
reflexions tothe contrary. They are 
doubtlefs admirable ! But in the warmth 
of my friendthip for you, I muft point 
out the real, not the imaginary good,’ 

* How,’ exclaims Julin—* fhail I be 
wanting to my family—to honour ?? — 
‘ Charmingly fed, my child,” replied 
madame de Sauval; ‘I have indulged 
myfelf in fuch fine declamations before 
you. T have had my family, my ho- 
nour, and my morals too, quite like 
other folks! My dear Julia, at your 
age, one is very romantic. Sentiment 
is the idol of inexperienced hearts, the 
gay chimera that enraptures and de- 
ceives. But we muft refort to the fafer 
lelions of experience. One is not al- 
ways young, my fweet friend; our 
years infenfibly fteal away ; repentance 

appears in the train of misfortune; and 
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our folly is irreparable. To have ne- 
gleéted the brighieft moments of lite, 
and to be abandoned to unavailing re- 
gret, what a fad fituation this! But 
perhaps you have not rightly under- 
{tood me. In ail.the occurrences of 
life, there are fome delicate attentions 
to be obferved—a certain manner of 
keeping well with the world—the great 
art of faving appearances. Embrace me, 
my dear friend. Remember, that our 
fecrecy is invivlable. You fee what 
provts of tendernefs I give you. Were 
you my own child, 1 could not {peak 
to you with more franknefs and affec- 
tion. Leave every thing tome. I will 
make you the happiett as well as the 
lovelieft of women.” 

Thete infidious converfations were 
not without effect. Julia ftartied at frft 
at the picture which madame de Seuval 
prefented, This is natural to fome per- 
fons, while yet unvanquifhed by the 
folicitations of vise. Julia views the 
picture again, and views it with lefs 
averfion. She fecretly laments her nar- 
row circumftances, runs to her glafs, 
contemplates her charms, and returns 
to her perfidious adviler. 

It was not without defign, that thefe 
feductive converfations were purfued. 
A man of gallantry had feen Julia in 
the public walks, and was paflionately 
fmitten with her, He had but little diffi- 
culty to engage madame de Sauval in 
his intereft. Julia fpent whole days 
with that wretched iniftrument of guilt. 
‘The'fame converfations paffed ; the fame 
allurements were difplayed ; and every 
day was Julia lefs virtuous than before. 

Accident brought the marquis de 
Germuil into the prefence of Julia, at 
one of the parties of madame de Sauval. 
One may eafily divine the charaéter of 
the marquis, and that no event was 

ever more cencerted than this accident. 
He was one of thofe contemptible beings, 
who pride themfelves in the ruin of the 
fex ; and he had already involved a va- 
riety of females in calamity and dif- 
grace. The name of Julia was yet 
wanting to his triumph. He is fome 
moments alone with her, He employs 
all the arts of feduétion, and from the 
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mouth of Julia, he at length hears the 
tender conteffion, that he was not in- 
different to her. But this adept in vice 
pretumes not too much Upon his fuc- 
cels ; fenfible that virtue ‘nuft be weak- 
ened by imperceptible degrees. 

In the mean time, Juha could not 
banith the recolie¢tion of her virtuous 
parents; and fhe would eftes rum.nate 
on the delightiui hours of infancy. She 

was fepfible, that her inaocence was 
not unmmprea, and that fhe was yield- 
ig to the tendernefs of a man fhe al- 
ready loved. ‘The guilty Sauval fome- 
times found her in tears, with the pen 
in her hand, intending to write to her 
parents. This odious woman involved 
her azain in the toils, from which the 
would fain have duvngaged _ herfelt. 
She dwelt on the brilliancy of fuch a 
conquett as that of the marquts de Ger- 
muil, and reminded her continually, 
that at her age, tortune and pieafure 
were the only objects of attention, 

(To be continued. ) 

—_—_— 2S D> 

Kent-county, ff. 

Court of common pleas : May term, 1790. 
Jofeph Sawyer, negro, 
vs. 

Abraham Saunders. 

BRAHAM SAUNDERS, an 
A inhabitan. of the itate of Mary. 
land, m the month of February, 1790, 
h red negro Joteph to a certain 
Kroxen, of Newealtle county, in the 
Delaware ftate. The hiring took place 
in Niaryland: and Broxen immediately 
brought Jofeph into Delaware. Saun- 
ders, at the time of the contract, knew 
that Broxen refided in Delaware, and 
that he intended to bring Joleph here 
alfo, 

The council for Jofeph grounded his 
claim of freedom, on the feventh fec- 
tion of the aét of aflembly, paffed the 
third of February, 1787, entitled, 
“« An aét to prevcnt the exportation of 
flaves, and tor other purpoies 5°” which 


Petition for 
freedom. 





enacts, that ai any perion or perfons 
fhali, atter the pailing of this a&, bring 
any negro or mulatto flave into this 
ftate for fale, or otherwite, the (aid ne- 
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gro or mulatto flave is hereby declared 
tree to ail intents and purpofes.”” It was 
ui ged, that the word, ‘ otherwife’ fhould 
be conftrued to mean, for barter or 
hie, as the tenth feétion has only ex- 
cepted perfons travelling through or 
moving into the ftate, with their flaves ; 
ind as it is moft reafonable to fuppofe, 
the legiflature intended to prevent the 
increate of negro flaves by importation. 
— That although Saunders was not ac- 
tually the agent, in bringing Jofeph 
here, yet as he hired him to Broxen, 
for the exprefs purpofe of his being 
broucht here, and as it was done with 
his privity and confent, he might very 
properly be fuid te have fent him. 

On the other hand, it was contended 
for Saunders, that this was a penai fta- 
tute, and that the court fhould not ex- 
tend it beyond a fale ; that as no other 
matter was expreisly mentioned by 
name, it might well be governed by the 
knewn contiruction of penal ftatutes. 
—That Saunders neither brought nor 
fent him into this ftate, and could not 
polibiy come within the defcription of 
the a&. 

Lut the court thought the cafe en- 
tircly within the intention of the aét, 
and therefore adjudged the petitioner 
to be a free man. 

Kent county, Delaware, Fune, 179°, 

—_— Ses = 

MESS. PRINTERS, 

AS many perfons doubt the exiftence 
of the mermaid, I fend you for the 
mufeum an extreé from a_ very 
fcarce pamphlet, entitled, “* A dil- 
courfe and diicovery of Newtound- 
land, by captain Richard Whit- 
bourne : London 1622.” OQ. B. 

TOW alfo I will not omit to re- 
late fomething of a firange crea- 
ture which I firft faw here in the year 

1610. In the morning early, as I was 

fianding by the river fide, in the har- 

hour of St. John’s, a furprifing crea- 
ture came very fv ittly {wimmung to- 
wards me, looking cheartully in my 
face. It was dike a woman by the face, 
eyes, mouth, nofe, chin, ears, neck and 
forehead. It feemed to be as beautiful, 
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and in thofe parts as well proportioned, 
Round the head, it had many blue 
ftreaks, refembiing hair, but certainly 
it was nothair. Yet I beheld it long, 
and another of my company alfo, yet liv- 
ing, that was near me. At its approach, 
I ttepped back, for it was come within 
the length of a long pike of me. I had 
feen huge whales and other great fith 
{pring a great height above water, and fo 
might this ftrange creature do to me, 
if I had flood flill where 1 was. By its 
actions, I verily believe it had fuch a 
purpoie ; but when it faw, that I went 
from it, it did thereupon dive a little 
under water, and {wam towards the 
place, where a little before I had landed, 
oiten looking back towards me, whereby 
I beheld the fhouiders and back down 
to the middle, to be (quare, white, and 
fmoothas the back of aman: and from 
the middle to the hinder part, it was 
pointing, in proportion fomething like 
a bread croeked arrow. How it was in 
the fore part, from the neck and fhoul- 
ders downward, 1 could not well dil- 
cern. 

It came fhortly after to a boat in the 
fame harbour, wherein was my fer- 
vant, William Hawkrilge, fince cap- 
tain of a flip to the Eatt Indies. ‘This 
creature put both its hands on the fide 
of the boat, and did ftrive much to 
come in to him and divers others then 
in the faid boat; whereat they were 
afraid; and one of them ftruck it a 
full biow on the head, whereby it fell 
off from them ; but afterward it came 
to two other boats in the faid har- 
bour—as they lay near the fhore, the 
men in them for fear fled to land, 
and beheld it. “Vhis, 1 fuppofe, was a 
merman or mermaid, As there are 
others that have written of thefe crea- 
tures, ] have prefumed to relate what 
I have feen, and is moft certainly true. 

—eS ee SD — 

E that lays open his vanity in 
public, acis no lels abiurdly than 

he that lays open his bofom to an ene- 
my, whote drawn iword is pointed a- 
gainft it; tor every man hath a dag- 
ger in his hand ready to ftab the va- 
nity of another, wherever he perceives it. 





